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EDITORIALS 


Inter-racial Homicides OW _ frequently 
do the personal 


differences between whites and Negroes in the 
South reach the point of fatal violence? The 
Department of Health of Memphis, Tennessee, has 
just completed a study of violent deaths in four 
fairly representative cities: Memphis, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, and Atlanta. The results disclose 
among other interesting facts a sidelight on race 
relations of no little significance. In addition there 
is evidence which offers some explanation of the 
enormous homicide rate which the insurance statis- 
ticians, crime prevention agencies, and more ad- 
vanced communities have long viewed with alarm. 
- The population of these four cities is about 
950,000, of which number about one-third are 
Negroes. For the two year period, 1921 and 
1922, a total of 741 homicides is recorded, 219 
white and 522 colored. The report makes the 
mistake common to most commentators on the 
Negro crime rate, of regarding the Negroes killed 
as the murderers. This is probably due to the 
pattern set by the insurance statisticians of look- 
ing upon the number of deaths as an index merely 
to life expectancy in a certain group. An example 
is at hand. Of the 522 Negro homicides only 
292, or 55 per cent, were known to have been 
killed by Negroes; seventy-seven, or fifteen per 
cent, of these Negroes are known to have been 
killed by whites; and in the remaining 153 cases 
it is known merely that a Negro was killed with 
the chances about equal on the race of the mur- 
derer. This materially alters the estimate of vio- 
lent crimes by Negroes even though it neither af- 
fects the insurance estimate of a Negro’s chances of 
death nor the fact that the homicide rate among 
Negroes is higher than it should be. 

Of the 219 white homicides, 122 were committed 
by whites and thirty-one by Negroes, while the 
race of sixty-six murderers is not known. No 
white women were killed by Negroes; no Negro 
women killed any whites at all; and no white wo- 
men killed any Negroes. 

It is in the causes of homicides that the angles 
of pressure should be most pronounced. Of the 
seventy-seven Negro homicides attributed to whites, 
thirty-nine were committed by officers of the law. 
This is greatly out of proportion it seems, since only 
three whites were killed by these guardians of the 
peace. Two were killed in difficulties involving 


sex, three in fights, one in a quarrel, nine as 
robbers, one as the victim of a robber, five in a 
strike, one in promiscuous shooting. 

Of the thirty-one white persons killed by Ne- 
groes, two deaths resulted from a difficulty involv- 
ing sex, three were officers killed on duty, (four 
others were killed by whites), fourteen were 
whites killed by Negro robbers, one white robber 
was killed by a Negro, two were killed in fights, 
two were white bootleggers, and one white was 
killed by a Negro in a strike. 

The common occasions for violent contact do 
not show up conspicuously. The questions of sex 
and individual clashes in fights are of small im- 
portance in the registered cases. The difficulties 
might as easily be regarded as economic as senti- 
mental for if the ridiculous nervousness and bull- 
dozing of the police are excluded the greatest 
numbers of inter-racial deaths were occasioned by 
robberies and strikes. This does not seem serious 
but points rather to a singular degree of self- 
containment under situations which are known to 
be difficult. There is little trace of the wantonly 
vicious element of Negroes about whom so much 
has been written and it is conceivable that these 
figures might serve as an index to improving rela- 
tions even though they contribute unwittingly to 
the destruction of one of the old myths about the 


Negro criminal. 
the announcement 
: ast year that the life 
Negro Mortality span of Negroes had _in- 
creased and the death rate materially decreased 
something akin to complacency seems to have crept 
in. Health improvement follows a stern law which 
tolerates no relaxation of vigilance. It must come 
with a shock, therefore, that during the first half 
of 1924, with no epidemics or serious disturbances, 
the unusual gains in Negro health have suffered a 
loss in important respects. According to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s record of 
nearly two million Negro policyholders, the male 
group shows a loss of 1.11 years in life span since 
1922 while the females show a loss of .59 years. 
Deaths from tuberculosis, against which the greatest 
health efforts have been directed, show a slight de- 
crease. On the other hand, there have been sharp in- 
creases in deaths from diseases incidental to preg- 
nancy and childbirth, from cancer, a disease which 
ordinarily took small toll among Negroes, and from 
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pneumonia. In all of these there has been a steady 
decline among the whites. Automobile accidents, 
accidental drownings, and homicides have regis- 
tered a noticeably higher rate among Negroes while 
showing a decline in most cases among the whites. 
The diseases which show pronounced increases are 
those which have been unwatched. These in turn 
are the diseases which are regarded the very spe- 
cial weakness of advanced groups: cerebral hemor- 
rhage, organic diseases of the heart, and cancer. 
The increase in automobile accidents is obviously 
involved with a developing economic status. More 
Negroes own and operate motor cars now than 
formerly. Moreover, the increases noted are defi- 
nitely in diseases which affect city dwellers,—those 
who live and work under the strain of modern 
life. It suggests the emergence of Negroes into 
new situations which are more or less familiar to 
the white population and which this population is 
in a measure learning to control. The campaign 
to check the ravages of cancer is comparatively re- 
cent and the Negro population has not been con- 
sidered a problem. It is becoming apparent that 
a new organization of health work for Negroes is 
needed, or communities will be guilty of an inex- 
cusable waste in lives in permitting this element 
of the population to stumble blindly through new 
problems even after an adequate technique for 


handling them has been developed. 


O tunity’ INETEEN judges, all of 
eae whom are crowded with 


Prize Contest their own literary duties, have 


consented promptly and eagerly to pass upon the 
merits of the contributions by Negroes to Oppor- 
TUNITY’S contest. Their consent is both a gesture 
ot triendliness toward a long submerged and vir- 
tually inarticulate group, and a recognition of the 
rich stores of material in Negro life to be ex- 
ploited in the interest of American literature gen- 
erally. Since the last issue acceptances have come 
in from Fannie Hurst, one of America’s foremost 
short story writers; Robert C. Benchley, dramatic 
critic and editor of Life; Witter Bynner, poet and 
anthologist; Alexander Woollcott, dramatic 
critic of the New York Sun; Henry God- 
dard Leach, editor of the Forum; Van Wyck 
Brooks, an essayist of distinction and formerly edi- 
tor of the Freeman; Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
novelist; and James Weldon Johnson, one of the 
best known of the Negro writers and anthologists. 

With the attention and real interest of those 
whose judgments and advice can contribute so ma- 
terially to the orientation of new writers and old 
ones to the world of letters, it would be inex- 
cusable #£an adequate response failed to develop 
from this opportunity—worse we fear: it would 
be disillusioning. The numerous inquiries, how- 
ever, which followed the first announcement offer 
abundant hope, and the quality of some of the 
manuscripts already submitted gives promise of 


revealing an altogether admirable group of new 
writers. 


These facts should be remembered: The stories, 
plays, and essays must deal directly or indirectly 
with some phase of Negro life; the poetry is un- 
restricted; the personal experience sketches must 
be true stories. No limit is placed upon the num- 
ber of manuscripts which any person may submit, 
or upon the kinds of writing contributed. The 
contest opened September 1 and closes December 
31. It would facilitate the handling of manu- 
scripts if they are sent in before the very end of 
the contest. 

Since this journal is our surest medium for com- 
municating information concerning the progress of 
this contest, it is advisable that those interested 
arrange to secure issues regularly. 


On Being Black HE use of “whitening 

creams” by some Negroes 
for imparting to the complexion a shade (or lack 
of it) which approximates the fair skin of their 
white neighbors, the “color line” between full- 
blooded Negroes and mulattoes, quadroons and the 
interminable shadings within the Negro group, the 
one time proudly boasted “blue veined” societies of 
Charleston, South Carolina, and even Washington, 
D. C., have long been the occasion for con- 
temptuous humor and flattering unction to the 
souls of white folk. Students of the race problem 
who have regarded seriously these foibles of con- 
duct have pointed out repeatedly that the affected 
Negroes were impelled by some underlying, perhaps 
unconscious, purpose more serious than that of mere 
unreflecting imitation. Now comes the psycho- 
analysts with a_ scientific explanation, and 
strangely enough it is a scientist from the Ranchi 
European Mental Hospital of India who first 
speaks out. In a paper read before the Indian 
Psychoanalytical Society and reproduced in part in 
the Psychoanalytical Review, Dr. Owen A. R. 
Berkeley-Hill makes the first direct application of 
research in the field of psychoanalysis to race and 
color. Whenever we encounter an idea which is 
overcharged with emotion, he asserts, it is pos- 
sible to discover the source of this emotion some- 
where in the Unconscious. Usually this surcharge 
is from an unconscious idea or set of ideas between 
which and the conscious idea there need not be 
any direct connection. It is not only the “white” 
races who insist strongly on the recognition of the 
divisions of mankind into groups according to color. 
The yellow man distinguishes himself from the 
brown, the brown from the black, no one among 
these wants to be black. One suggested explana- 
tion of the idea is the relation between “blackness” 
and “evil,”"—among all races of whatever color 
“blackness” has this connotation. It has been and 
is associated with “witchcraft,” “devils,” “sin,” 
“bad luck,” and “all the other distressing and hor- 
rible aspects of human experience.” The associa- 
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tion is as common among brown or black people 
as among yellow or white. 

This assertion is supported by examples adduced 
out of a wealth of material: 

“. .. The Ba-ila, an entirely black people of 
Northern Rhodesia, always associate ‘good luck’ 
with cleanness and whiteness.” 

“The old Sanskrit writers grounded all social 
distinction upon ‘Varna,’ ‘color,’ and proclaimed 
the black pre-Aryan people of Southern India to 
be Rakshas, ‘devils.’ In the popular belief of 
India today, ‘blackness’ is bound up with sorcery.” 

“In Vedic times it was a custom in seasons of 
drought to set a black horse with his face to the 
west and rub him with a black cloth until he 
neighed. The Garos of Assam sacrifice a black 
goat on a mountain top in order to induce rain 
to fall. The Indians of Peru sacrifice a black 
sheep in similar circumstances. Again, from the 
point of view of sympathetic magic, ‘blackness’ can 
be made use of to ward off evil spirits. Both in 
India and in Turkey the races of children are fre- 
quently ‘blackened’ for this purpose. On the same 
principle, -to be kissed by a Negro is regarded in 
Syria as a certain cure for dribbling in a child. 
Similarly, the woolly hair of a Negro is employed 
in some parts of Northern America as a remedy 


for earache. Failing the hair of a Negro, the wool - 


from a totally black sheep may be used instead, 
provided it has been cut off the left side of the 
sheep. In Cumberland the same belief exists as 
regards the efficacy of black wool in the treatment 
of earache.” 

“When we turn to the so-called ‘white’ races 
of Europe and America, we find ‘blackness’ playing 
an immense part in association with devils, witch- 
craft, and the like. One need only turn to the book 
by Miss Margaret Murray, “The Witch Cult in 
Western Europe,’ to find a mass of evidence in 
support of this contention.” 

The subtle handicap of tradition is, it seems, 
a formidable one,—a sort of conspiracy of the 
ages. Naturally enough, in the first flush of free- 
dom and self-assertion those Negroes schooled 
deeply in the surrounding culture of their white 
neighbors reflect it. The adaptation is not always 
perfect. It is this anomaly which makes exceed- 
ingly difficult the development of a distinctive cul- 
ture among Negroes while in contact with com- 
petitive and even dominating cultures. It makes 
almost ridiculous in its futility the deliberate ef- 
forts of well meaning Negroes to invert the con- 
notation of blackness. It is, however, possible to 
break this association between the race and the 
sinister implication of blackness by accomplishing 
every distinction possible to people of any other 
color. That the actual breaking of this associa- 
tion is possible in itself is evidenced in the 
tender memories which survive that passing black 
character of southern history—‘‘the black mammy” 
in respect to whom blackness meant tenderness 
and loyalty even though these qualities were asso- 


ciated with a relationship of master and slave now 
justly intolerable to the new generations of Ne- 
groes. It is, indeed, possible that race color will 
eventually mean no more in inspiring the prejudice 
of whites or the unconscious apology of Negroes 
than the blackness of one man’s hair or his eyes. 


The Story of ROM the Cincinnati Post— 
One Assault July 16, 1924. 
POLICE HUNT CRIMINAL 
Negro Flees in Direction of East-end After New- 
port Couple is Assailed—Victim Knifed During 
Struggle, Companion Tells Police 

Paul Price, 23, of 618 Brighton St., Newport, was 
stabbed in the left side, near the heart, and his wife, 
Mrs. Della Price, 22, was attacked by a Negro man 
in Eden Park at noon Wednesday. The Negro fied to 
Kemper-lane in the direction of the East-end. 

Price sought to prevent the attack on his wife and 
fell exhausted. 

The couple was sitting on a slope in the park eating 
lunch when Price heard a noise behind them. He saw 
the Negro approaching. As he rose to question the 
intruder the Negro stabbed him. 

Price fell but struggled to his feet and grappled with 
the Negro. As Price fell exhausted the Negro seized 
Mrs. Price and dragged her to a clump of bushes. 

Cries of the couple attracted an autoist who found 
Price and his wife lying on the ground near the Gal- 
braith monument overlooking the Ohio River. 

The autoist rushed the couple to General Hospital 
where their condition was pronounced serious. 

A squad of police surrounded the park and started 
in pursuit of the fugitive. A Negro settlement in the 
East-end was searched by police in an effort to find the 
man. At the hospital it was found Mrs. Price is 
suffering of shock and scratches. Most of the clothing 
was torn from her body in the struggle. 

Police were given this description of the attacker: 
About 24 years old; five feet six or eight inches in 
height; wore a white shirt, blue trousers and dark cap. 


From the Cincinnati Enquirer—July 17, 1924. 
ASSAULT BY NEGRO IS MYTH 
Woman Admits She Stabbed Man When in Park 


Runaway Wife from West Virginia says 
Companion Threatened to Kill Her 


While police and detectives were combing the suburbs 
for a supposed Negro assailant of Paul Price, 23 years 
old, Williamson, West Virginia, and Mrs. Della Cobs, 
22 years old, wife of Walter Cobs, Montgomery, West 
Virginia, coal miner, Mrs. Cobs broke down and con- 
fessed to Detective Chief Emmett D. Kirgan that the 
story of the Negro was a myth and that she had stabbed 
Price during a quarrel when in Eden Park. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer in this instance de- 
serves credit for its full and equally prominent 
correction of the story reported in the Cincinnati 
Post. The incident itself belongs to that family 
of crimes which derives life from public opinion 
and the myths about the “usual crime.” The story 
has its uses. It can be made to cover a multitude 
of sins. It is significant that it was useful. It is 
significant that it was believed so readily. It is 
painful to reflect, however, that many communities 
have lacked the even temper of Cincinnati. The 
story might serve as the proverbial grain of salt 
for the statistics on lynching. 
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T different periods of his social development 

the Negro in America has regarded different 
phases of culture of superior importance to his 
advancement. At the present time there is 
much talk afloat about the importance of business. 
So important does this particular aspect of civiliza- 
tion appear now to some colored people that they 
declare unqualifiediy, that the solution of the 
so-called race problem lies in the participation of 
a large number of Negroes in business. This 
new emphasis is finding concrete expression in the 
number, variety and compass of Negro enterprises, 
which have been undertaken in recent years. 
From current reports, however, of the much 
vaunted progress in business activities among 
colored people, there is much confusion as to the 
meaning of business. For instance, sometimes 
the reports apparently mean that Negroes are 
employed in industrial and business enterprises. 
Although it is not the primary object of this 
essay to attempt a clarification of this confusion, 
it may contribute to such an undertaking. 

More important, perhaps, than such a clarifica- 
tion are certain general considerations. First, 
it appears to the writer that any conscious or 
systematic attempt on the part of our leaders to 
direct the energies of the race into business 
channels should be done with a clear understanding 
of our present economic system. The ramifications 
of capitalistic enterprise scarcely leave any phase 
of our economic life untouched. The launching 
of even small enterprises in relatively isolated 
economic areas should often involve calculations of 
the effects of distant corporations. Besides a com- 
prehension of the economic structure of our 
society, there is need, certainly, of a clear under- 
standing of the particular business undertaken. 
Then the selection of a particular business from 
a number of possible undertakings should take 
into account competing economic forces, the avail- 
ability of capital, our business experience, and our 
command of expert services. As a group we have 
even another factor to reckon with. In most busi- 
ness undertakings we must have an eye to our 
cultural isolation, which makes us the prey of 
economic forces over which we have no control. 


From the apparently high—apparently high, since 
no systematic study has been undertaken—mortality 
rate among Negro businesses, many are convinced 
that Negroes have entered business without any 
regard for the above considerations. In_ this 
article the writer has endeavored, after a brief 
sketch of the historical background of Negro busi- 
ness, first, to set forth the economic principles 
which affect the operation of the types of enter- 
prises in which Negroes are chiefly engaged. 
Secondly, he has tried to indicate certain sociologi- 
cal aspects of Negro business. Finally. he has ap- 


Some Aspects of Negro Business 


By E. FrRankuin FRAZIER 


praised a neglected form of enterprise as an out- 
let for Negro business initiative. 

For the antecedents of our present business 
activities we must go back to the period of slavery. 
The slave himself was, of course, simply a part 
of the master’s capital. The free Negro on his 
part was restricted as to what trades he might 
practice and what businesses he might conduct. 
An important form of accumulated wealth during 
this period was in societies for the “care of the 
sick and to bury the dead.” The churches, how- 
ever, represented the chief form of accumulated 
wealth. Among the free mulatto class especially 
there were some who invested in the institution of 
slavery. Significant progress in accumulating 
wealth was only possible after Negroes could dis- 
pose of their own labor. With the coming of 
freedom, we find many acquiring money through 
barbershops, catering and undertaking establish- 
ments. We find them establishing in Baltimore 
at the close of the Civil War a corporation for 
ship caulking when the white carpenters refused 
to work with them. Newspapers have always 
been a popular field for economic cooperation. In 
short, when we look back upon the beginnings of 
Negro business, we note their lack of opportunity 
to command large enough capital for sizable enter- 
prises; and the absence of opportunities for educa- 
tion in business methods. The recent impulse 
given to the founding of Negro enterprises is due 
to the surplus wealth which we are now able to 
muster. It is also the result of increasing race 
consciousness which segregation has fostered. In 
our attempt to build a self-sufficient culture, we 
have attempted to secure economic self-sufficiency 
as far as possible. Our zeal has often outrun our 
knowledge and experience. The failures along the 
road attest this disharmony. 

Most of our large business failures have been 
due to our failure to recognize certain elemental 
economic facts. The first fact of importance to 
those who handle economic goods is the two 
main categories into which such goods are divided. 
The wealth of the world is divided into consump- 
tion goods and production goods. In the first 
class we put all those goods which are in a process 
of destruction and afford no return for their de- 
struction. A man’s house which he occupies is as 
much consumption goods as the saucer of ice 
cream he eats. If he sells the ice cream and rents out 
his house, they both become productive goods or capi- 
tal. It is important that Negroes recognize this 
fundamental difference; for much of their accumu- 
lated wealth is in the form of consumption goods. 
Even much of their money represented in capital 
investments has been placed in consumption goods, 
only to vanish. Negroes have much of their 
wealth in churches and continue to pour their 
savings into this form of unproductive wealth. 
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To those who say that churches produce incal- 
culable spiritual values, the writer can simply re- 
ply that he is discussing economics and not ethics. 
In this same class belong homes, pleasure cars, 
clothes, and money spent in parties. 

With this understanding of the fundamental 
difference between the two kinds of economic 
goods, we are prepared to find out what we mean 
by business. This inquiry leads us to the spirit 
of our modern economic life. Strictly speaking, 
everyone who buys and sells goods and offers ser- 
vices for sale is engaged in business. Yet there 
is an important difference between the man who 
conducts a tobacco shop for a livelihood and the 
man who draws dividends from the tobacco trust. 
In the first case the owner occupies in society the 
position, to a large extent, of the man who worked 
up raw materials for a livelihood before the advent 
of modern capitalism. Capitalistic enterprise repre- 
sents a definite type of business endeavor. It 
means the utilization of such quantities of capital 
in the form of machinery and raw materials as will 
require the employment of labor, as well as the 
use of credit reserves, for the sake of profit. Any 
estimate of the development of business among Ne- 
groes should take cognizance of this difference. 
It is important to know to what extent Negroes are 
getting a command of raw materials and the 
means of trade and production. On the other 
hand, it would be interesting to estimate the 
growth of the spirit to find an independent liveli- 
hood in small enterprises. Likewise it would 
be interesting to study agriculture from the 
standpoint of business; for it is in agriculture that 
the Negro has the largest control over raw 
materials. But since for the majority of Negro 
farmers farming affords a living and the return on 
the land is wages rather than profits on the in- 
vestment of capital, this article will not concern 
itself with agriculture. One of the best examples 
of the play of the capitalistic spirit among us is 
our real estate operations. Many Negroes through 
the manipulation of the mechanism of credit are 
buying and selling real estate for profit. This 
form of enterprise is becoming very widespread. 
Many colored lawyers devote most of their time 
to such activities. Another form of purely capital- 
istic enterprise is found in those establishments 
which are working up raw materials into cos- 
metics. Here the Negro comes closest to using 
raw materials in the capitalistic fashion. The 
Madam C. J. Walker Company, the Nile Queen 
Company, and the Poro Company are outstand- 
ing examples in this class. The Black Star Line, 
which was the projection of the fancy of a fanatic 
rather than the utilization of the means of modern 
business, was a conspicuous failure in this class. 

We come now to the consideration of a number 
of enterprises that illustrate the problems and 
progress of Negro business. The first type of 
business which we shall examine is insurance. If 
has been in insurance that the Negro has achieved 
the greatest success. We have as monuments to 


this success the Standard Life, of Atlanta; the 
North Carolina Mutual, of Durham; and lately 
the Liberty Life, of Chicago, and the Atlanta Life, 
of Atlanta, not to mention others. His success 
in insurance has been rather conspicuous when 
compared with the failures in other fields. The 
cause of this success is not difficult to ascertain. 
The business of insurance is run almost according 
to a formula. It does not require the prevision 
of conflicting economic forces, the estimation of fu- 
ture demands, and the economical procuring of raw 
materials. The chief problem involving the exer- 
cise of business judgment is the investment of the 
surplus. Under state regulations this matter is 
relatively guarded. Thus insurance companies have 
thrived and promise to continue a fruitful field for 
Negro enterprise. 

Another form of business which Negroes have 
undertaken is banking. The failures of Negro 
banks have been the cause of much ridicule and 
condemnation. The successes have not been sig- 
nalized. Banking has many difficulties connected 
with its operation by Negroes. The operation of 
a bank by Negroes means almost exclusively a Ne- 
gro clientele. Once it was a problem to mobilize 
sufficient capital to start a bank, but this is no 
longer a serious problem. The chief problem now 
is the use of the credit resources. A bank is 
concerned primarily with the creation of credit. 
To this end savings are mobilized. The rapid 
turnover of capital makes it possible to pay an in- 
terest on savings, support the overhead expense, and 
pay dividends on the original investment. For a 
bank operated strictly among Negroes it is difficult 
to find sufficient opportunities for the use of its 
credit in productive enterprises. The writer is not 
ignorant of the reciprocal relationship between 
banks and business. While it is true that banks 
foster business, the fact still holds that the suc- 
cessful operation of Negro banks is handicapped by 
the absence of Negro businesses requiring the pro- 
ductive use of capital. Another difficulty faced by 
Negro banks is the inaccessibility of bond issues. 
Without a safe field for their accumulated credit, 
Negro banks have placed their money in long term 
loans on churches and other real estate, which 
have depreciated in value, and wild cat business 
schemes. In many cases their credit is extended 
to salaried persons in small loans over long periods 
of time. It is true, though hardly credible, that 
some Negro banks have acted in the capacity of 
pawn shops. Denied the general opportunities for 
investment, Negro banks might have put their 
money into government securities and relied upon 
the loyalty of the race to accept a small interest 
rate. This would have offered security. Another 
precaution was necessary. Overhead expense in 


Negro banking operations has been out of pro- 
portion often to the volume of business. Over- 
head expense has in many cases eaten up the capi- 
tal and even encroached upon the savings. These 
considerations on Negro banks have not been 
purely theoretical. 


For example, the writer has in 
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mind one gigantic bank failure which was due to 
not knowing what to do with the vast savings 
that poured into the bank. Overhead expense 
was increased, interest on savings was paid out of 
savings, and credit was extended to every kind of 
enterprise and even individuals offering no security. 
Ignorance, perhaps culpable, rather than deliberate 
thieving, it appears, has been the chief cause of 
our bank failures. 

In insurance we are really encouraging saving 
among Negroes; while in banking we are mobil- 
izing savings for business. Although in both cases 
we are making, through concentration, our small 
savings of greater economic consequence, the busi- 
nesses themselves do not represent a command of 
natural resources or the working up of raw ma- 
terials for consumption, or «the control of the 
means qf transportation. Nor do they represent 
the extensive participation of Negroes in independ- 
ent business. It is in the case of grocery stores 
and butcher shops that we find an indication of 
extensive independent economic effort on the part 
of Negroes. Again, drug stores represent the ad- 
vance in the control of retail stores. We may take 
as typical of the increasing importance of Negroes 
in the distributive process, stores for supplying wear- 
ing apparel. In these three examples we have 


Negroes receiving the contributions which colored 
consumers have been forced heretofore to pay to 


white merchants. While only a small amount of 
capital is needed for such stores, from an economic 
point of view there are several difficulties which 
stand in the way of their success. In the case of 
grocery stores there is the competition of chain 
stores. This is not an insurmountable obstacle, 
for there are still in every neighborhood independ- 
ent white stores competing successfully. Small 
stores can even overcome the advantages enjoyed 
by chain stores by banding themselves together and 
buying from producers in large quantities. Such 
methods of cooperative buying will be dealt with 
more fully in another part of this essay. The 
same problem faces drug stores in their competi- 
tion with cut rate drug stores. There is still an- 
other difficulty that confronts our stores retailing 
wearing apparel. The limited available capital and 
the little experienced management at our dis- 
posal as well as the option given certain stores by 
manufacturers make it impossible for us to fur- 
nish the variety of patterns and standard goods 
that one finds in white establishments. This last 
difficulty can only be overcome when we are able 
to combine the concentration of capital with busi- 
ness experience in this particular field. It does 
not preclude the establishment of small, well man- 
aged, and attractive stores supplying these goods, 
that can furnish the education for the future. 

In addition to the economic considerations which 
we have noted above concerning the failure of 
Negro banks, there are certain general economic 
factors which should be considered in the failures 
of Negro business. The first of these consid- 
erations has to do with stock. In the first part 


of this section we spoke of the familiar categories 
of wealth. Yet the failure to recognize this ele- 
mental fact has been the cause of many—if not 
most—failures of Negro enterprises. This igno- 
rance is well illustrated in the case of a large 
stock company supplying groceries, whose man- 
ager, seeing that he was running short of money 
to pay salaries, went out to sell stock to supply the 
deficiency. If such a man were not an outright 
rascal, he was ignorant of primary economic prin- 
ciples. In this particular case, expenses soon out- 
ran the “selling of stock.” The writer recalls 
similar ignorance of business principles expressed 
by the manager of a large enterprise, saying, when 
asked how his business was progressing, that every- 
thing was doing so well that he was going to 
sell some more stock. The writer has known of 
colored enterprises without a shadow of a pros- 
pect for increased production staying the day of 
reckoning by borrowing from a colored bank to 
pay salaries. Such examples, which could be mul- 
tiplied, easily show that the picture in our heads, 
as Lippmann says, does not correspond to the 
stern realities outside. In all the history of boun- 
ties granted by governments to foster domestic en- 
terprises there is no parallel to the bounties which 
colored investors have paid to enjoy the spectacle 
of seeing their people go through the motions of 
business activities. All of such failures caused by 
ignorance and the employment of inefficient stock- 
holders and their relatives instead of efficient help 
might be excused. But when the savings of col- 
ored people are taken by their leaders to pay ex- 
orbitant salaries and used to build palatial homes 
out of proportion to the wealth of the owners in- 
stead of being placed into productive goods, the 
perpetrators cannot plead ignorance but write 
themselves down as common thieves. 


So much for the economic considerations perti- 
nent to Negro business. Let us pass on to the so- 
ciological aspects of our business activities in Amer- 
ica. It requires but little reflection for us to 
realize that our increasing business activities are 
liberating us from degrading personal services. 
Liberation from personal services means growing 
self-respect on the part of colored people and a 
change in outlook upon their environment. |}: 
means, in addition, that they can demand respect 
from white people through their concentrated eco- 
nomic power and independence. For those who 
must still engage in personal services it enhances 
their bargaining power by lessening the supply 
and by offering alternative employment. 

As long as Negroes must engage in personal ser- 
vices and give their carnings to white shop-keepers 
or even to the white owners of building materials 
for churches, they are in economic bondage with 
no prospect of liberation through the accumula- 
tion of the products of their labor. The beginning 
of this liberation must come through conducting 
$mall stores to supply the daily necessities of peo- 
ple. The segregated Negro districts in every city 
are honeycombed with small white shops. This 
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sad fact has been the subject of comment by every- 
one who has reflected on Negru culture. Since 
Jews have been the chief benefactors of the Ne- 
gro’s inability to provide even the small channels 
of our distributive system, we have assigned as 
the cause of this situation certain instincts of the 
Jew. The writer would be more inclined to 
charge this social inefficiency to cultural influences. 
As he pointed out in a previous article, the Ne- 
gro’s education and, we might add here, his re- 
ligion and other influences have disinclined him 
to venture upon rather unsentimental enterprises. 
We are assured that some actually prefer the se- 
curity they feel in the certainty of income while 
serving as chauffeurs to the independence and the 
concomitant uncertainty in the venture of a gro- 
cery store. Yet we are persuaded that the habits 
acquired during slavery and since can account for 
the general absence of a spirit of enterprise rather 
than any racial temperament which we might in- 
voke. Aside from finding social reasons for the 
Negro’s dependence upon white shop-keepers, we 
are interested in some of the results of the par- 
ticipation of the Negro in business. It means not 
only a gain in self-esteem but an education in self- 
reliance, in habits of industry, saving and steady 
application to self imposed tasks. It means a men- 
tal attitude that is in harmony with our economic 
system. 

With the advent of business there is naturally 
a division of Negro society into employers and 
employees. Except for the natural cohesion of 
the small professional class, there has been little 
cause for class antagonism in Negro society. Ex- 
ternal pressure and common suffering have caused 
barriers to be swept away to fight the common foe. 
The question that Negro business progress raises 
is whether economic interests are going to divide 
Negro society into warring classes. At present 
there are two factors operating to prevent this. 
The one is the fact that employees in most of 
the enterprises are in clerical and professional po- 
sitions and have shares in the concerns. Another 
factor is that they generally belong to the same 
social class and feel that they have common inter- 
est with their employers. Another situation will 
most likely arise when Negroes begin employing 
large groups of workers far below them in the 
social scale and with whom they have no contact. 

The most far-reaching effect of the economic 
development of our group is the fact that the so- 
called higher levels of culture will have adequate 
support. While the members of the medical and 
legal professions as well as the ministry are fairly 
well supported by the colored group, teachers, ar- 
tists, and welfare workers are not entirely sup- 
ported by colored people. Even many churches rep- 
resent large gifts from white people. The schools 
of higher learning have grown up on the early 
efforts of missionaries and philanthropists. No 
matter what is the ultimate source of this wealth, 
it flows directly from white sources to us to sup- 
port our leaders of thought. Likewise with the 


welfare organizations. They are supported pri- 
marily from white funds. Unless such channels 
are widened to maintain the bearers of culture we 
shall soon reach the point of maximum saturation. 
If accumulating Negro wealth is directed into 
such reservoirs as will support this highest cul- 
tural stratum, then we need not fear any retarda- 
tion in our development. The need for the sup- 
port of our education is most keenly felt. Some 
people see reason for alarm. ‘The most serious 
aspect of the situation is not so much that the 
present channels will be closed as the unfortunate 
influence they may have in the development of our 
thought life. For instance, college professors will 
have to be acceptable to those who supply the 
money rather than to their group. On our side 
there is gross blindftess as to what direction our 
accumulating wealth should take. Imagine an 
influential minister in a city of 65,000 Negroes 
with nearly two hundred colored churches exhort- 
ing his people to build more churches. There are 
rich colored men who have wasted enough money 
in foolish display to endow richly chairs for re- 
search in several of our colleges. This brings us 
to our final observation on Negro wealth. 

While realizing that individualistic motives will 
perhaps play the chief role in stimulating Negroes 
to economic efforts, certain social ends determine 
the form our accumulating wealth will take. 
Those who are urging the Negro to cultivate the 
spirit of modern capitalism are certainly not seek- 
ing to have him adopt the undesirable social by- 
products. Modern capitalism has meant the con- 
centration of wealth into the hands of a leisure 
class with its canons of behavior. We should not 
seek the placing of mammoth fortunes into the 
hands of a few men who can ape the manners and 
wasteful consumption of the leisure class in its 
days of unrestraint. Yet this seems to be the ideal 
of some of our rich men who receive our applause. 
Reckless expenditure and foolish display of wealth 
as was common in the last century among white 
people is being condemned today. While a ma- 
jority of people do not look with favor upon com- 
munism, they do admit the large disparity of 
wealth among us is an obstacle to real democracy. 
So they look upon the legal owners of corporate 
wealth as trustees for society. ‘They do not re- 
gard capitalists free to do as they please with their 
“private” property. For rich Negroes to inaugu- 
rate an era of competitive consumption and con- 
spicuous waste is an anachronism. When they as 
well as any other people become the legal owners 
of large fortunes they are responsible to society. 
An era of business should mean the employment of 
wealth productively. The fruits of such use of 
wealth should be applied to cultural and other 
socially approved ends. Many of the means which 
cannot be classified as economic that some Negro 
leaders have used to lead a life of leisure are not 
ethically above the predatory assaults of mediaeval 
barons upon peasants to get money for personal 
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consumption. The new emphasis upon business ac- 
tivities should mean raising the general economic 
level of our group rather than the eruption of 
peaks of affluence to dazzle the mob. 

At this point it may be well to make some ob- 
servations on our education for business. On the 
one hand, we have those preparing themselves for 
clerical positions. Those receiving such educa- 
tion have easily been absorbed by Negro business 
enterprises. The demand for such services has 
caused a large number of schools for business edu- 
cation to spring up everywhere. It is to be re- 
gretted that these schools are requiring in most 
cases scarcely any academic background and are 
therefore turning out stenographers who cannot 
spell and have no language background. In some 
cities it is well nigh impossible to find a secretary 
with the requisite educational background. They 
have taken “business courses” as a thing apart. 
On the other hand, we find a large number’ of 
young colored men who want a business career 
preparing themselves for the managerial positions 
in large enterprises. We are not decrying this 
kind of education, but we are forced to ask our- 
selves the question, if, as a group, we should be- 
gin at the top in our business education. It 
may be necessary for us to begin with formal busi- 
ness training as there are few opportunities for 
apprenticeship under successful business men us- 
ing modern methods. This question suggests itself 
also. Should not most of our business education be- 
gin in the building up of businesses? No attempt 
will be made to answer these questions. They 
should be faced by those who are considering a 
business career. 

The remainder of this essay will be devoted to 
the consideration of a form of business that has 
been neglected by Negroes; namely, what is known 
technically as Cooperative Enterprise. This form 
of economic organization recommends itself to 
the colored group especially because of certain rea- 
sons which I shall proceed to set forth. 

Cooperatives offer themselves to our group, first, 
because they offer safe investment opportunities 
for small quantities of capital. Many complain 
that our businesses are handicapped because few 
have the requisite capital. Cooperatives are chiefly 
supported by aggregations of small amounts of capi- 
tal. Since they are established chiefly to save the 
consumer the contributions paid the middleman, 
we should be doubly interested in them. We are 
‘the most preyed upon of the economically depend- 
ent classes. Besides sustaining the contributions 
paid the producer and wholesaler, we must pay 
tribute to the retailer. Cooperatives even on a 
small scale would save this last contribution to 
ourselves. There is a general complaint on our 
part that we do not patronize our enterprises. 
If this be true—the writer is inclined to charge 
it to our inefficiency—then cooperatives would ob- 
viate this difficulty, since they make it profitable 


for the consumer to patronize the cooperative 
stores. 

Another aspect of the cooperative movement that 
makes it of especial value in our business devel- 
opment is its relative simplicity. In this respect 
it resembles insurance. The writer will not at- 
tempt an extended description of cooperative en- 
terprise. ‘Those interested may consult his articles 
in the Southern Workman or get the literature of 
the league in New York City engaged in giving 
publicity to cooperative principles. It may be well, 
hpwever, to mention briefly the salient points. 
There are two principles that govern the operation 
of cooperatives. First, goods are to be sold at the 
current price of commodities; and, second, dividends 
are paid in proportion to amount of goods bought 
by the members of the cooperatives, and not in 
proportion to the number of shares held. This 
does not mean, of course, that interest is not paid 
on loans. The utility of the first principle has 
been shown by experience. If there is an attempt 
to undersell the competing individualistic enter- 
prises, then there is a race downward that gener- 
ally ends in a truce in which both parties sell at 
the same price. Thus at the end of the year there 
is scarcely no surplus to be divided among the mem- 
bers of the cooperatives. Seeing no advantage in 
membership in these societies, the members dis- 
band. The second provision affords the consumer 
the advantage he is seeking. Otherwise the co- 
operative would become simply a_ stock-holding 
concern. 

The third advantage of cooperatives is that they 
fit in well with our present economic development. 
Our business development except in a few cases 
must begin at the bottom. We cannot expect to 
launch large corporations controlling vast natural 
resources. And as it has been shown, credit in- 
stitutions can develop only as the more funda- 
mental enterprises develop. We must first capture 
the small retail stores upon which we depend daily. 
Then we can gradually get control of the whole- 
sale means of distribution. We can take a step in 
this direction in our present economic development. 
It would be very easy for a group of retail stores 
to buy their supplies collectively and thereby get 
them at cheaper rate. This might be the initial 
step in introducing cooperative methods to a 
large number of our group. 

Besides the advantages’ of cooperative enterprise 
given above, we should add that such a form of 
economic cooperation would be in harmony with 
the present tendency towards the democratization 
of wealth. It is needless for us to go through the 
cruder stages of individualistic enterprise before 
we reach a social conception of the nature of 
wealth. Cooperatives would give the colored popu- 
lation as a whole an education in business. It 
would make each one cognizant of, and a bene- 
factor of, the productive and distributive processes 
of our present economic system. This then, it 
seems to the writer, is the mission of the new: busi- 
ness era among Negroes. 
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‘Restricted West Indian Immigration and the American Negro 


By W. A. Dominco 


HE Immigration Act of 1924, “to limit the 

immigration of aliens into the United States, 
and for other purposes,’ which came into force 
July 1, has achieved the object of its framers and 
sponsors who were mainly concerned about ex- 
cluding undesirable racial strains. Not only was 
this accomplished by securing a reduction of non- 
Nordic Europeans in favor of Nordics, but what 
is of vital importance to American Negroes, by a 
palpable discrimination which singled out for 
quota restriction only those sections of the New 
World from which any appreciable number of 
Negroes had come and was likely to come in the 
future. That this latter achievement is among the 
“other purposes” of the Act seems of little doubt 
when the facts are studied and a comparison is 
made between the present Act and its predeces- 
sor of 1921. 

The Act of 1921, entitled “An Act to limit 
the immigration of aliens into the United States,” 
made a perpendicular distinction between immi- 
grants who were eligible to enter the country with- 
out special treaty regulations. Those from the 
Old World were restricted to 3 per cent of their 
number in the United States in 1910, while those 
from the New World were admitted on a non- 
quota basis. In neither case were the immigrants 
affected by the political status of the country or 
colony from which they came. 

Section 2 of the 1921 Act, dealing with “ex- 
cepted classes” or non-quota immigrants, included 
aliens from “the Dominion of Canada, Newfound- 
land, the Republic of Cuba, the Republic of Mexi- 
ico, countries of Central and South America, or 
adjacent islands.” Under this provision immigrants 
from all parts of the Americas were on an equal 
nen-quota basis. 

The Act of 1924, section 4 (c), defines the 
term ‘“non-quota immigrant” as “an immigrant 
who was born in the Dominion of Canada, New- 
foundland, the Republic of Haiti, the Republic of 
Mexico, the Republic of Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, the Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central and South America.” By specifically 
naming Canada and Newfoundland for exemption 
from quota, placing the word “independent”’ before 
countries, and omitting the words “adjacent 
islands,” the framers of the Act very adroitly ex- 
cluded from the non-quota classes those European 
colonies in the Caribbean Sea from which Ameri- 
can Negroes had been receiving any numerical in- 
crease. Conclusive proof that the Act, which was 
passed by the present Republican Administration, 
was intended to erect a barrier against the com- 
paratively slight immigration of people of African 
descent from the West Indies is found in Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Proclamation of June 30. Sub- 
division 6 of the Proclamation states: “In contrast 


with the law of 1921 the Immigration Act of 1924 
provides that persons born in the colonies or de- 
pendencies of European countries situated in Cen- 
tral America and South Ameria or the islands ad- 
jacent to the American continents * * * will be 
charged to the quota of the country to which 
such colony or dependency belongs.”” The langu- 
age is clear and unmistakable. It makes a hori- 
zontal distinction between British North America 
and other European colonial possessions in the New 
World. The distinction is significant in view of the 
reason that inspired the Act and the racial stock of 
immigrants from both groups of colonies. 

The law to limit immigration into the United 
States was agitated for and defended on two main 
grounds: race and culture of recent immigrants and 
inability of the country to absorb the huge num- 
ber seeking admission from Europe. The grounds 
were qualitative and quantitative. To achieve 
both ends the Census of 1890 was used as the basis 
to determine the 2 per cent to be admitted yearly 
until 1927, after which the maximum will be 
150,000 annually. Whether or not a colony is 
self-governing does not affect the issue. In Europe, 
England, the Mother Country, the Irish Free 
State, whose status is similar to that of Canada, 
Malta, having a form of government like that of 
Jamaica or Barbados, and Gibraltar, a Crown 
Colony like Antigua and St. Kitts, are subject to 
a 2 per cent quota, regardless of their varying 
degrees of autonomy. The same equality of quota 
exists between truly independent and powerful 
countries like England and France and_ vassal 
states like Hungary and Poland. In the Western 
World the law makes no distinction between inde- 
pendent countries like Brazil and Argentina and 
nominally independent countries like Cuba and 
Costa Rica. It is only when colonial possessions 
are dealt with that a distinction is made. All 
British North American possessions are on a non- 
quota basis, while other European possessions are 
subject to restriction. In practice this means that 
only those places in the Western World from 
which any noticeable number of Negro immigrants 
had been coming are singled out for quota restric- 
tions! With the uniform treatment accorded to 
British subjects in Europe it cannot be successfully 
contended that “self-government” inspired the in- 
equality of treatment given to British subjects in 
the New World. Nor can it be seriously claimed 
that the number of immigrants coming from the 
restricted colonies, compared with the number from 
Canada and Newfoundland, justified restricting the 
former and not the latter. The contrary is the 
truth. 

According to the World Almanac (1924) the 
principal sources of immigrants from the New 
World in 1923 were British North America, 
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117,011; Mexico, 63,768; and the West Indies, 
13,181 (mostly Negroes). If number constitutes 
a reason for restriction then Canada, rather than 
the West Indies, furnished the justification. Stat- 
ing it differently, of the 199,972 immigrants from 
the American continents who entered the United 
States in 1923, only 13,181 or less than 7 per 
cent were from countries with Negro majorities. 
And as not an inconsiderable portion of the 13,181 
were Caucasians, it is clear that the proportion of 
Negro immigrants who remain in America is less 
than the proportion that American Negroes bear 
to the total population. More white immigrants 
came from Canada and Newfoundland in 1923 
than the total number of foreign-born Negroes 
in the United States that year! Despite this fact 
and the further fact that while 4,183 West In- 
dians left the United States that year only 2,775 
British North Americans and 2,660 Mexicans de- 
parted, the former are restricted while the latter 
are not. 

It is nowhere claimed that language or culture 
constituted the reason for exempting all other 
American peoples while restricting West Indians. 
With the exception of English-speaking Canadians, 
there are no people in the Western World more 
culturally and linguistically akin to Americans than 
British West Indians. The great difference be- 
tween the West Indies and the favored British 
possessions of North America is that a majority of 
the inhabitants of the former colonies are of Afri- 
can descent. And this difference explains why 
the comparatively slight stream of immigration from 
these islands called for restriction. 

Allied by blood to the 12,000,000 Negroes of 
this country, who have a deep interest in keeping 
the door of Negro immigration open in these 
days of discussion of the population question ; when 
everything is being done to make America ap- 


proximate the Ku Klux ideal of a white man’s 
country by keeping Negroes in a hopeless minority, 
West Indians can only look to their brothers of 
the mainland to emulate the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington who, in 1914, succeeded with the coopera- 
tion of other far-sighted leaders in defeating the 
attempt made at the time to exclude from entry 
people of African descent. The present law, less 
frank than the one of ten years ago, has neverthe- 
less achieved the same end, for it means in effect 
that while the number of immigrants coming from 
countries that formerly sent a few Negroes will be 
limited to a couple of hundred yearly, white im- 
migrants will come from Europe to the extent 
of half a million annually until 1927, and 150,000 
after then, while those from Canada and other 
parts of the American continent will be unlim- 
ited. In such a situation, if Negroes are not by 
their silence to acquiesce in racial discrimination 
by the Federal government, they will use their 
influence to see that all immigrants in the Western 
World are placed upon a quota or none; that the 
principle of equality among colonies in Europe be 
applied to colonies in the Americas. 

Regardless of explanations and apologies, the 
bald fact stands out that the present Immigration 
Act, which is designed to be selective racially, by 
deliberate discrimination against those countries 
in the New World from which Negroes had been 
coming to any extent, while exempting those from 
which Caucasians are still coming without limit, 
places Negro blood in despite and serves notice upon 
American Negroes that they cannot hope to in- 
crease their number by immigration. In so many 
words, they are told that against their natural in- 
crease will be pitted not only the natural increase 
of white America but a constant entry of European 
immigrants. Such an outlook should engage the 
serious consideration of the best minds of the 
Negro race in America. 


The “Negro In Steel 


By Joun T. Crark 


HE steel industry supplies labor to all the 

other great American industries and has 
been forced to rely principally upon the raw immi- 
grant to replace these losses. Consequently, the 
industry has primarily been in the hands of for- 
eign-born residents from its beginning. This is 
now threatened by restrictive immigration legis- 
lation. Under these conditions, the law of supply 
and demand, operating more freely, has made it 
easy for the Negro to receive his first big chance 
in the steel industry. 

In 1890, according to the United States Census, 
about one-half of Pennsylvania’s foreign-born pop- 
ulation were Irish and Welsh. They were largely 
located in western Pennsylvania and employed in 
the steel and allied industries. By these “Direct 


Action” was employed with a vengeance in keep- 
ing Negroes out of the crowds of job seekers at 
steel mill gates. By 1910 immigration figures had 
mounted, but the majorities showed a complete 
change in race stocks from northern to southern 
and southeastern Europe. 


During the twenty years foreign-born Slavs in 
the United States increased 700 per cent; Italians, 
800 per cent; Russians, 540 per cent; Hungarians, 
650 per cent. A large part of these stocks also 
went to western Pennsylvania, where in 1890 
there were one-eighth of all Italians, one-sixth of all 
the Hungarians, and one-sixth of all the Slavs then 
in the entire United States. 

4 The Irish and Welsh suffered an absolute loss 
of about 27 per cent in their population during this 
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20 year period, consequently losing their dominance 
in the steel industry to the South European. The 
attitude of the Slavs toward the Negro was not 
personally hostile but the struggles of each of 
these new, natural groups to monopolize for their 
own as many parts of steel mill work as their 
numbers and ability could make possible was a 
more effective barrier in keeping Negroes out of 
the industry than the brutal treatment used 
earlier by the Irish. For it was during the Irish 
dominance that Negroes gained a foothold in 
four of the smaller mills when a series of strikes 
took place in the nineties. Their work was so 
successful that large numbers of Negroes were em- 
ployed to break the great Homestead strike which 
followed shortly afterward. 

The unusual exigency of the World War was 
the first real test of the possibilities of an ade- 
quate supply and adaptability of the crude rural 
southern Negro to steel work, for the Negroes who 
gained entrance to mill work during strikes prior 
to this time were largely experienced men from the 
Alabama steel district. 

So when the steel strike of 1919 came, the Negro 
in the Pittsburgh district did not know what the 
issues were between the white steel worker and 
the employer because no effort was made by strike 
leaders to acquaint him with the issues. My per- 
sonal contact with hundreds of Negro steel workers 
makes me believe that the results would have been 
the same even if they had made such an effort, for 
up to that time (excluding the war period) the 
experiences of the Negro seeking work in steel 
had forced him to believe that there was as much 
sacredness about the principles involved in his 
rights to earn a living as were involved in the 
principles for which white steel workers were strik- 
ing. 

The following peak in employment during the 
war found 8500 Negroes in the steel industry in 
our entire district—about 13 per cent of the total 
force. 

In September, 1923, there were 16,900 Negroes 
employed in 23 of the principal steel plants—abovt 
21 per cent of the entire working force. Prior 
to 1918 no Negroes at all were employed in 18 of 
the 23 steel mills referred to. Reports from 9 of 
these 23 steel plants two months ago, when pro- 
duction was under 50 per cent, indicate that 32 
per cent of the working force is now Negro. This 
is significant because during such periods of de- 
pression only a very few of the large number of 
white overhead officials and clerks are laid off. 

The work at first at which Negroes seemed to 
find their best opportunities was usually on “hot 
jobs” when there has been the greatest difficulty 
experienced in keeping steady white steel workers. 
Consequently, they are now found dominating the 
work in the power houses, blast furnaces, cupaloo, 
open hearths. Their quick adaptability has had its 
effect in extending their employment in the mills 
which fabricate the red hot billets such as shearers, 


ruffers, squeezers, rollers, straighteners. In many 
mills, especially those of the largest corporations, 
the Carnegie Steel, Jones and Laughlin, Negroes 
are generally employed. 

All of this work is hot and exhaustive and re- 
quires qualities which the previous industrial ex- 
perience of Negroes seems to well satisfy. 

Handling molten and white hot metal affords 
the kind of intensive work and alternating rest 
periods which steel officials seem to think Negroes 
are peculiarly adapted to. A study of the adapta- 
bility of race groups for different steel processes 
has been made by the Pittsburgh Committee of the 
National Association of Corporations Training. 
The report gives the Negro the highest rating in 
hot and wet work, as helpers to skilled workers, 
and especially recommends Negroes for work re- 
quiring speed. 

The methods of giving rest periods vary in dif- 
ferent plants. In one plant while 42 men are con- 
tinuously at work on a mill handling 16-inch 
plates, 84 men are employed, each working one- 
half hour and resting one-half hour during the 
entire eight hours. In another, “spell” men are 
employed to relieve a worker whenever he feels ex- 
hausted. Since all men employed on a mill gener- 
ally share a per diem bonus for production, unless 
compelled to men do not call for relief as soon or 
as often as they should. This work usually pays 
from $5.50 to $7.50 per day which amount is 
increased by a bonus of about $1.00 depending 
upon the output of that “turn.” Negroes seem to 
stand the strain better, work faster than their 
white fellowmen, are eager to make the time they 
work count, and never have not been entirely 
sympathetic towards the eight-hour day. Officials 
state without reservation that the Negro is an 
exceptional worker when he works. 

Negroes are now gaining headway in such 
auxiliary steel work as gas-makers, chippers, crane- 
men, brick masons, and are generally employed as 
helpers to blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, elec- 
tricians. While the common labor in practically 
all of the mills is in Negro hands, Slavs and Hun- 
garians are usually found in every gang, often 
working under Negro foremen. 

Further intrenchment of the Negro is_indi- 
cated by the appearance of Negro straw-bosses and 
foremen. One plant last fall, employing around 
3000 Negroes, had 32 Negro straw-bosses and 
foremen directing the work of 862 men, 240 of 
whom were foreign-born white workmen. 

Much of this advancement in the steel industry 
is due to employment by nine mills of one or more 
intelligent, well trained Negroes as officials in their 
Welfare, Safety, and Employment Departments. 
These men, with several other exceptional Negroes 
employed as chemists, foremen, draftsmen, en- 
gineers, mechanics and welders, are serving to 
demonstrate to employers the latent possibilities in 
many of their Negro workers as well as to serve 
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as an inspiration to many ambitious Negroes who 
are going into this industry in large numbers. 

The abnormal labor turnover of Negro work- 
men is yet one of the greatest obstacles to his 
advancement. Employers seem hard to be per- 
suaded that crude, congregate housing and unfa- 
miliar steel town environments play a significant 
part in maintaining a high turnover among Negro 
workmen. Nevertheless, the average length of 
Negro employment increased from one month dur- 
ing the war to three and one-half months last 
September. 

The employment of Negroes places another han- 
dicap upon industry in being directly or indirectly 
responsible for many community problems cre- 
ated by their presence. Steel officials are meet- 
ing still another problem in being threatened with 
a boycott of their goods by southern concerns if 
they continue draining off their Negro labor. 


DISCUSSION of the problems of Negro 

child life in rural communities must deal 
largely with an account of conditions as they exist in 
the southern section of the United States, since 
the Negroes who form a part of the population in 
other sections live for the most part in the large 
industrial centers; or, if driven to smaller com- 
munities because of lack of housing facilities and 
superior industrial conditions, find such opportuni- 
ties for social development as are common in the 
cities. When we think of the Negro child in the 
rural community, our minds invariably dwell upon 
that child born and reared in the great agricultural 
section of the Southland, where for centuries the 
thought uppermost in the mind of the stronger race 
which profitted by the labor of the Negro has been 
to give him barely sufficient opportunity to live and 
grow to the point where he would be of economic 
benefit to his owner or landlord. 

To those who have had the pleasure of travel 
through the Southern States of the United States, it 
is not hard to recall to their minds the picture of the 
little, dark, dingy huts which dotted the roadSide, 
out of whose heavy wooden shutters peered half-clad 
black boys and girls, their faces wreathed in smiles 
that showed their beautiful pearly teeth as they en- 
joyed the only real sport of their little lives,—the 
opportunity to wave at the passing trains which 
rolled swiftly by, leaving them again to their lonely 
isolation. That these children live and develop 
strong, powerful bodies with such home life as they 
experience is only another of the evidences of God's 
care for those of His creatures who know not how 
to care for themselves. 

Denied the advantage of contact with the refining 
influences of life, thousands of Negro children are 
ushered each year into a world where they have not 


The Negro Child in the Rural Community 


By BLANCHE A. BEATTY 


On the other hand, the employment of Negroes 
is a distinctive advantage in several important 
ways: (1) The opportunity to have orders, 
communications, danger signals, etc., more gen- 
erally given in English; (2) the newness of Ne- 
groes in the industry, their good pay and broad op- 
portunities given by employers, make these la- 
borers extremely grateful and as yet they refuse 
to be influenced by any propaganda to organize. 
Their ability to do almost any part of the work 
and their employment throughout the plants make 
it difficult for any strike movement to successfully 
interrupt production. The facts stated show 
clearly that Negroes are more or less permanently 
intrenching themselves in the steel industry and it 
is reasonable to suppose that their continued suc- 
cess will force white labor to eventually accept 
them as a vital element in the ranks of American 


labor. 


half a chance to measure up to the standards of a 
normal life. The mother and father, direct suf- 
ferers from the ills of human slavery, know little of 
what a true family life consists of, and so cannot 
be censured for the incorrect standards of living 
in their ofttimes dirty, unattractive, but happy, 
homes. With no knowledge of food elements and 
the part each plays in the development of the hu- 
man body, the children soon show signs of such 
ailments as come from need of a balanced ration, 
while facilities are everywhere to be seen for the 
production of such food stuffs as would guarantee 
them perfect physical development. 

The country school, almost invariably of the 
one-teacher type and operated either in the village 
church or some deserted shanty as little fitted for 
school purposes as the huts in which they live are 
suitable for homes, has a term of from two to six 
months, according to the attitude of the county 
school officer toward Negro education, or to 
the convenience of the well-to-do farmers or 
landlords who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for cheap labor in the 
production and harvesting of their crops. In many 
instances the term of the Negto rural school in 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, or other Southern 
States, extends from June 15 to September 1, when 
the heat is so intense that concentration is impos- 
sible, this arrangement being made to meet the 
demands of the planters. Indifferent as to the 
quality of work done in these schools, little care 
is exercised in the selection of teachers, the chief 
aim being that of providing barely enough school op- 
portunity for the Negro child to report something 
done each year in that direction. 

Aside from the privilege of donning his “Sunday” 
clothes and going many miles away perhaps to hear 
the parson preach, there are no recreational advan- 
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tages whatever for the 
average Negro child in the 
southern rural community 
center. The church is 
the community center and 
the weekly meeting of 
friends at that point is the 
one social event to which 
the families look forward 
with fond anticipation. 
These children marry} 
young, settle on the same]- 
plantation or nearby, and 
on and on goes the end- 
less throng of underprivi- 
leged Negro children, 
whose very souls cry out to our American civiliza- 
tion for a chance! 

But the cloud is turning itself about so that one 
gets a peep at the silver lining. The South, already 
bowed low beneath the heritage of its long in- 
dulgence in human slavery, is awakening more and 
more to the fact that as the whole nation could not 
endure half slave and half free, the South cannot en- 
dure with one part of its population enlightened and 
one part ignorant, with one part healthy and one 
part diseased, with one part contented and happy 
and another restless and ill at ease. Nothing has 
done more to help the Negro child in the South 
than the migration of nearly a million Negroes 
northward during the past eight or ten years. For 
while the opportunity to market his labor at a better 
price in the big northern centers has been a strong 
stimulant to the migration, the Negro’s yearning 
to rear his child in an environment where he might 
breathe free air and have the advantages necessary 
to make him a useful citizen has been by far the 
stronger motive impelling so many to leave the 
warm, congenial southern clime and brave the hard- 
ships of life in the new, untried, chilly North. Told 
that he would die of pneumonia and tuberculosis in 
Ohio or Pennsylvania or Michigan, the Negro has 
in the spirit of Patrick Henry rebelled against 
southern tyrannyand re-proclaimed, “Give me liberty 
or give me death”—death rather than ignominious 
life. The cotton fields deserted for want of labor, the 
sugar mills silent because of the scarcity of sugar-cane 
production, it has been made easy for the Negro lead- 
er of the South to get an audience with even the 
hitherto unapproachable landlord and to have him 
lend an interested if not sympathetic ear to the story 
of the Negro’s yearning, ““To know, to know!” As 
the result of such conferences, more money is being 
provided for public taxation for Negro education 


throughout the South; 
good schoolhouses are be- 
ing built, capable teachers 
are being trained in nor- 
mal schools provided from 
State funds, school terms 
are being lengthened, and 
the Negro child in the ru- 
ral district sees over the 
hill-top far away the dawn 
of a new day. 

The Extension Division 
of the Department of Ag- 
ricultureisemploying hun- 
dreds of skilled Negro 
Farm and Home Demon- 
stration Agents who are raising the standards of 
home life, on the one hand, and encouraging farm 
ownership on the other. The dirty hut by the road- 
side is being replaced in many cases by the neat little 
painted cottage around which flowers bloom and on 
whose grounds play well-dressed, intelligent boys and 
girls. Through the assistance of the Demonstration 
Agents the mothers have learned to “take what they 
have and make what they want”; the fathers have 
learned to have a good, pure-bred cow to furnish 
milk for his children and aside from his staple crop 
of cotton or corn to have a garden that furnishes the 
variety of vegetable foods for the family table, while 
his storehouse smells of savory meats grown and 
cured by the family. 

The Anna T. Jeanes Fund is supplementing local 
funds for the employment of Jeanes Fund Super- 
visors who teach vocational work in the schools and 
“tie up” the school work with the home life of the 
rural people. 

The Rosenwald schools, made possible by the gen- 
erosity of Julius Rosenwald, are making it possible 
for Negro children in many rural sections to enjoy 
the benefits of a modern, well-equipped school build- 
ing, a community center school. Parents contribute 
personally to the fund for the erection of these 
Rosenwald schools, the county appropriates a cer- 
tain amount, and the Rosenwald Fund makes up the 
balance necessary to insure a model school. The les- 
son of self-help taught the patrons of these schools 
is a distinct contribution to the development of the 
race. 

In the Rosenwald school auditorium the young 
people of the community have their concerts and 
entertainments, the women’s clubs have their meet- 
ings, and the community problems are worked out, 
while the well-kept grounds supply the playground 
for the children. 
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‘Negro Migration 


Its Effect on Family and Community Life in the (North 
By Georce E. Haynes 


(Continued from September ) 
TYPES OF MIGRANTS 


HE types of Negro migrants are interesting. In 

1916 and 1917, the earlier years of the present 
migration, the majority of the newcomers were 
men—particularly detached men—either men with- 
out families or men who would not venture to 
bring their families with them into an unknown 
country. Included among them were a great many 
younger men, with the “floaters” and he’er do wells, 
who had been easily attracted away from southern 
towns and cities by the stories of easy work at high 
wages and by free transportation offered promiscu- 
ously by labor agents and railroad companies. A 
second class was made up of a large number of 
single women, detached from their families, who 
came because of the large opportunities for re- 
munerative work, particularly in domestic service. 

These gradually were accompanied and followed 
by the third type, the substantial laboring man of 
unskilled or semi-skilled abilities. For the most 
part these men either brought their families, soon 
married, or sent for their families as soon as they 
could find remunerative employment. Fourth, with 
parts of such families as fathers and sons had left 
behind came a great many broken families—widows 
with children, attracted by the opportunities for an 
education for the children in public schools and 
wages in domestic service. There came also the 
aged relatives of the wage earning men and women 
of families. As those in the larger southern cities 
and towns moved on to the North, others moved 
in from the hamlets and rural districts to fill their 
places and to swell the proportions. Thus much 
of the movement was by successive stages. 

Beginning about 1919 those who had come in 
the two or three years preceding had gained a sub- 
stantial economic footing and knowledge of being 
able to stand the climate and other living condi- 
tions. Consequently a general assurance spread 
throughout cities, towns and rural districts of the 
South. Frequently whole families or neighborhoods, 
sometimes with previous arrangements for employ- 
ment in some of the industrial communities, mi- 
grated in a group. A few cases have been recorded 
of whole church congregations bringing their pastors 
with them. 

As the types described above settled, they fur- 
nished a field for the small tradesmen and the pro- 
fessional class who either came along with the crowd 
or followed closely after. In many cases, of course, 
the more enterprising wage earners, finding them- 
selves in the midst of a large Negro population with 
considerable wages to spend, ventured into busi- 
ness. Along with this host of mixed humanity, there 
came a vicious and criminal element. It is the testi- 


mony, however, of social workers, railroad officials, 


law officers and other observers, that to an unusual 
degree these people are law-abiding, unoffending 
folk who are seeking larger opportunities in a new 
environment. 


Effects of Migration on Negroes 


The foregoing facts lead the way to our consider- 
ation of effects on families and communities in the 
North. 

Some of the outstanding effects of migration on 
the average Negro family are better standards of 
food and clothing due to higher wages. The children 
have better school buildings with teaching equip- 
ment and higher paid, better trained teachers. The 
permanent effects on health and mortality can only 
be surmised. Statistics of the births and deaths are 
as yet meager but they seem to indicate a trend to- 
ward improvement. A survey made by Forrester 
B. Washington, under the auspices of the Inter- 
racial Committee of Toledo, Ohio, showed a Negro 
death rate for 1922 of 15.2 per cent as compared 
with the general death rate of 11.7 per cent—a 
difference of 3.5 per cent; but in 1912, before the 
200 per cent increase of Negro population due to 
migration, the Negro death rate was 20.5 per cent 
while the general death rate was 13.8 per cent—a 
difference of 6.7 per cent. In Cincinnati, the Negro 
death rate was 34.9 per cent for the decade 1902- 
1912 and declined to 27.4 per cent for the decade 
1913-1923. Dr. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company,’ states that in nearly two mil- 
lion Negro industrial policyholders, including men, 
women and children, the “mortality rate was 17.5 
per 1000” in 1911 and 14.5 in 1923, a decrease of 
more than one-sixth; death from tuberculosis, “the 
outstanding cause of death among colored people,” 
was 41 per cent less in 1923 than in 1911... . 
“Nothing indicates so well the general health con- 
dition of a race as the incidence of tuberculosis and 
nothing reflects so well an improvement in its 
mode of life as does a big drop in the tuberculosis 
death rate. . . . The improvement in typhoid fever 
is especially noteworthy,” declining 77.5 per cent 
between 1911 and 1923. There has been a “marked 
increase in the number of colored policyholders” 
in Illinois and Michigan, mainly concentrated in 
Chicago and Detroit. 

In most northern cities the housing condition 
shows a majority of the Negro families coming 
North are grievously overcrowded and in practi- 
cally all of the cities the rents for them have been far 
in excess of those for residents who are residing at 
the same time in similar localities. A survey made 
by the Federation of Churches of Buffalo in 1922 
disclosed the fact that about 75 per cent of the 
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colored families occupied a section of that city which 
contained the poorest houses, some of which had 
formerly been condemned as not habitable. A simi- 
lar survey made by the Federated Churches of 
Cleveland showed that while a substantial part of 
the colored people have secured good houses, inade- 
quate and unsanitary conditions still exist in one 
of the principal Negro communities of the city. 

In Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Housing Asso- 
ciation found in a recent survey that only 10.5 
per cent of the houses occupied by Negro families 
were equipped for sanitation, convenience and com- 
fort, while 28.6 of the houses occupied by whites 
were so equipped. There was no room overcrowd- 
ing, however. In New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and other cities, while there are many good houses, 
the majority of the people are overcrowded in 
houses lacking in facilities for sanitation, conve- 
nience and comfort. A striking development of their 
settlement has been their effort to improve their 
housing condition. This is evinced in their increased 
striving to purchase the homes they occupy. In the 
survey of Toledo, previously referred to, about 27.6 
per cent of the families investigated owned or were 
purchasing their homes, nearly half of these having 
their homes free and clear. In 1910, in thirteen 
northern cities and two boroughs of New York City, 
from ten to over twenty-five per cent of Negro 
families owned or were buying the houses they oc- 
cupied, and in seven additional cities and two bor- 
oughs of New York, from four to ten per cent 
owned or were buying the houses they occupied. 
During the past ten years there has been a great 
eagerness of Negro migrants to buy houses and in 
some cities real estate manipulators have forced many 
to buy or move. We may conclude then that in 
northern cities from ten to twenty-five per cent of 
the Negro families own or are buying their homes. 

Negroes believe that the Negro community in the 
North, although considerably segregated, has ad- 
vantages over their former homes in the South, such 
as theatres, public libraries, parks, playgrounds, mu- 
seums and non-“Jim Crow” railroad and street 
cars. Negroes are taking part more and more in 
the civic and political affairs of the community. 
Newspapers and magazines, especially Negro news- 
papers and magazines, are being read as never be- 
fore. Negro newspapers and magazines with the 
largest circulation are published in Chicago and 
New York. The headquarters of nearly every one 
of the Negro betterment ‘organizations are now in 
northern cities and many of the general officers of 
the Negro churches have moved North. Small Ne- 
gro business enterprises are increasing rapidly. A 
study of “The Negro at Work in New York,” in 
1910, before the present migration, listed about 475 
enterprises in Manhattan; in 1921, a similar survey 
showed at least 584 such business enterprises in the 
Harlem district alone—a larger number than in 
the three Negro neighborhoods of Manhattan in 
1910. General observations in Philadelphia, -Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Cleveland give a similar im- 
pression of increase. 


Effects on Negro Church 


What has been the effect of migration on the 
Negro church, which we saw was the most influ- 
ential institution in Negro life in the South? In 
the northern cities it has increased greatly in mem- 
bership, although many small mushroom store-front 
churches have sprung up and often become a hin- 
drance to progress. There have developed some 
strong organizations in every one of these cities. 
Their great need is better trained leadership. In 
a few cities Negro congregations have bought or 
built institutional plants and are employing trained 
social workers. Abyssinia Baptist Church, St. 
Philip’s P. E. Church, Williams Institutional C. M. 
E. Church, and Mother Zion A. M. E. Church in 
New York City; St. John’s Congregational Church 
in Springfield, Mass.; Mount Zion Congregational 
Church and St. John’s A. M. E. Church in Cleve- 
land; Olivet Baptist Church and two community 
churches in Chicago; and Sharpe Street M. E. 
Church in Baltimore, are prophecies of great com- 
munity service and show the possibilities. 

I realize the serious shortcomings of the church 
in community service and I respect the opinion of 
many social workers who think that the church is 
not able to function with technical efficiency in case 
work. Yet I am moved to maintain that the Negro 
church is by far the most substantial institution we 
have for reaching the Negro rank and file with our 
social programs. Trying to look at the matter with- 
out bias, it seems to me that many of our efforts have 
not carried over to the masses of the Negro people 
because we have not sold our social programs 
through the Negro churches which have already a 
hold upon the thousands who had developed the 
churches for more than a hundred years and now 
find them their social agency. If we get our plans 
accepted in the programs of those churches, much of 
our efforts would not need to go into building social 
service programs and trying to force Negroes into 
them. It is true that there are great obstacles in 
the way of getting scientific technique in this field. 
There are other dangers involved. There are baf- 
fling difficulties of leadership and restricted vision. 
These Negro church organizations, however, have a 
willingness and zeal for service which has brough: 
results wherever skilled social workers have been 
able to link them up to the scientific methods and 
directions needed. In Wichita, Kansas; in Kansas 
City, Mo.; St. Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn and other cities, the white and Negro so- 
cial workers and the white and Negro church leaders 
have begun inter-racial committees through Urban 
Leagues and Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. cooperative 
community planning which has already achieved re- 
sults and promises larger things for the future. 
Perhaps the most fully worked out and best piece 
of social engineering in race relations in a northern 
community has been developed during the past six 
years in Cincinnati, Ohio, in the inter-racial work 
of the Council of Social Agencies, with James H. 
Robinson as executive secretary. They have co- 
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ordinated the Negro churches, fraternal bodies, wo- 
men’s clubs, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. with 
the white social agencies and organizations. The 
Negro population increased from about 20,000 to 
35,000 in ten years, largely during the 1916-18 mi- 
gration. These people have been integrated into the 
city’s life through their leaders and organizations to 
an extent which hardly seemed workable ten years 
ago. In Philadelphia the Armstrong Association, 
with Forrester B. Washington as secretary, has suc- 
cessfully started somewhat similar plans and policies. 
Other cities, with the cooperation of Urban Leagues, 
are beginning such policies. 


Effects on Northern White Community 


This leads us logically to the effect of Negro mi- 
gration on the white community in northern cities. 
In such communities the reaction of public opinion 
seems to have become one of our foremost problems. 
For instance, anyone would have been considered an 
alarmist twenty years ago had he predicted that 
public opinion would allow 58 Negro homes in 
Chicago to be bombed with impunity as increasing 
numbers forced Negro residents to spread beyond the 
areas where they had formerly lived. Race riots and 
outrages in East St. Louis, Omaha, Chicago and 
Washington paralyzed these cities for days and 
shocked the Nation. In public schools in more than 
a dozen northern cities Negro children are being di- 
rectly or indirectly segregated. In one small city 
recently a company of leading white citizens spent 
a whole evening deliberating how they might con- 
trol the adjustment of Negroes in the community 
with some fairness and yet not make it favorable 
enough to attract additional numbers. In some 
cities the former Negro residents have felt an un- 
friendly reaction toward their former free participa- 
tion in community life. 

This reaction of white public opinion has shown 
itself decidedly in the housing situation. These new- 
comers meet tremendous racial friction which grows 
out of their efforts to improve their housing condi- 
tions. It is very important that northern public 
opinion should not regard Negroes as things, nor as 
serfs, nor as half-men and half-women. Many of 
them are handicapped by ignorance, previous condi- 
tions and poverty, yet they possess all the rights and 
needs of whole men and women and are seeking the 
opportunities of free citizens. 

The newspapers, the pulpits and other community 
channels of information may influence public opinion 
toward friendly racial attitudes. The Inter-racial 
Committee of Youngstown, Ohio, recently had an 
educational campaign which included a pageant pro- 
duced by five hundred of the Negro peopie of the 
community on two nights at the leading theatre in 
the city. It received the praise of the leading news- 
papers and over twa thousand white citizens who 
packed the theatre. The music and dramatic ability 
were a revelation to the performers as well as to 
the community. During the Sunday that preceded 
the performance, the ministers of the leading 


churches gave strong addresses or sermons on the 
problems of inter-racial adjustment and on two days 
following in the elementary and high schools through 
songs and addresses information was given to the 
pupils about the achievements of Negroes along lines 
of art, literature, science, and invention. The news- 
papers gave liberal space to reports of these events. 
The effect upon political life in northern com- 
munities when large numbers of Negro voters come 
in is too extensive a subject to be considered here. 


The dramatic and musical contributions of Ne- 
groes have greatly changed the comedy, the song and 
the dance of the North where opportunity the past 
fifteen years has brought ragtime, jazz, comic acting 
and art songs of high ouality which have influenced 
the whole community. . 

The effects of increasing thousands of Negro 
workers in northern industries is of great import- 
ance, for in this field the masses meet face to face. 
In the past Negroes often got chances to work when 
white workers went on strike. They were then 
taunted as scabs by white workmen who had previ- 
ously objected to their being on the job and had 
excluded them from their unions. Gradually, how- 
ever, Negro workers are winning their way into the 
ranks of labor. The Negro worker is not militant- 
minded. He is drawn more to persons than to prop- 
erty. He often considers the interest of the other 
group as a part of his own., Is not this spirit of 
conciliation the ethical value that must more and 
more control both white capitalist and white worker 
before we shall have democracy in industry or indus- 
trial peace? The Negro worker needs help that 
his preference for persons above property may not 
make him a tool in the hands of employers who may 
wish to use him to fight the unions. As the Negro 
worker gets into labor ranks he may bring a spirit 
of cooperation that the new day in industry requires. 

There is a special call to social workers for types 
of service in addition to the usual case work for de- 
pendents, defectives, and delinquents. What is 
needed by the large majority of the Negro migrants 
is friendly integration fully into the economic, edu- 
cational, civic, and religious life of the community. 
These people by their brain and brawn are seeking 
to pay their way by their labor in the expanding in- 
dustries of northern communities. They are not a 
group of economic dependents or social delinquents. 
Many are ignorant and unused to the complex life 
about them, but they are very teachable and most 
adaptable. They need help, for instance, against 
the exploitation of real estate sharks, white and 
Negro, who exploit them for the houses and shacks 
they buy or rent; from the shameless profiteers 
who sell them goods on the installment plan; from 
commercialized vice which flourishes unmolested by 
public authorities in their tenements and neighbor- 
hoods. They need the liberal interest of white citi- 
zens such as prompted the Americanization efforts 
for the foreign-born. The Negro, however, only 
needs help in securing the opportunity to embrace 
American advantages. He does not have to forget 
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foreign customs and foreign loyalties for he is not 
a naturalized but a natural-born American citizen. 
These Negro migrants are a part of a great body 
of American citizens who are permeated with a deep 
community and group consciousness and who have 
shown their ability for team work with other racial 
and national groups in America by unselfish cooper- 
ation on their part in communities, North and South. 
They have demonstrated their undying loyalty to 
American ideals of democracy by offering their life 
blood upon every battlefield of Liberty, from Bunker 
Hill to the Fields of Flanders. What greater 
loyalty has any people shown than the Negroes who, 
during the Civil War, remained behind on the plan- 
tations and took care of the helpless wives and chil- 
dren of, the very masters who were away fighting 


to keep them in slavery, and later remained to pro- 
vide support for many of those same families when 
the masters did not return from the battlefield? 
Thousands of them during the World War fought 
and died to make America safe for democracy, al- 
though fully conscious that they and theirs would 
not be allowed to enjoy the full measure of the very 
blessings of liberty for which they were pouring out 
their life’s blood. These people, seeking oppor- 
tunity for self-development and self-determination, 
have moved by thousands to the North. If we help 
them to integrate their lives into the community and 
to make their contribution to the common life as 
the years come and go, there will grow increasingly 
in America, our America, a realization of that 
democracy which is to be in “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 


Black Laughter 


A REVIEW 
By Montcomery Grecory 


- LACK LAUGHTER” is a revelation of 

the soul of Africa. Other books on the 
“dark continent,” written mostly by the ruthless 
builders of empire, by the callous explorers, or by 
the casual traveler who seldom leaves the coastal 
highways, are usually like the writers themselves 
—soulless: they describe the material, the visible, 
the known Africa. Llewellyn Powys is above all 
an artist, a man of aesthetic and human sensibili- 
ties, whose life in Africa was spent in intimate 
contact with the unknown Africa, the Africa of 
the inner jungle. I doubt if any other European 
or American writer has caught so truly the under- 
lying spirit of this mystifying continent as has the 
author of this book, and he has been honest and 
ingenious enough simply to record his impressions 
without any attempt at humbuggery. There is a 
quality in “Black Laughter” strangely akin to 
Jean Toomer’s “Cane”: there is the same trans- 
lucent beauty of expression and the same sensitive 
feeling for the spiritual values of an unappreciated 
and misunderstood people. 

There is, perhaps, less actual knowledge of the 
Africa of today than of any other sector of the 
world. The excavations of the tombs of the 
ancient kings are but the Africa of the remote 
past. Egypt, Liberia, and the other coastal squat- 
ting-places are only a hybridization of European 
and African life, but a counterfeit of what lies 
beyond. This real Africa has not changed; it is 
in truth the “dark continent.” Here the handiwork 
of the Creator is to be found undesecrated by the 
craven hand of civilized man. As Powys ex- 
presses it, “I came to realize what it was to live 
in a place where Nature is in the ascendancy.” Or 
yet again. “I would never be able to forget that 


“Black Laughter,” by Llewellyn Powys. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1920. Price 


$2.50. 


I had once stood looking out upon a portion of the 
earth’s surface that still retained evidence of God's 
tremendous genius.” 

Practically alone, except for sporadic visits from 
his brother, his only companions the strange natives, 
Powys for several years was able to contemplate 
the magnificent if treacherous glory of the vir- 
ginal jungle, or Mount Kenya, that giant peak 
which ironically rears its snow-capped head under 
the very band of the Equator, or the amethystine 
waters of lake Elementeita, or the myriad other 
wonders of this phantasmagoria. In the day 
Africa lies in profound somnolence. But at night 
“when the flat equatorial moon would’ blandly il- 
luminate this unregenerate section of the earth’s 
surface, the soul of Africa would become articu- 
late. . . . We could hardly speak, so audible had 
the great continent become which all day long lies 
in a dull sleep under the hypnotic rays of an evil 
sun, only to grow in the high noon of midnight so 
wild, so mérciless, so alarmingly voluble.” Then 
every form of bird or beast began their nightly 
carnival of death. “Hyenas would moan as they 
slunk along the dark banks of the forest streams 
nosing for death with heavy obtuse jowls. Leopards 
would cause the pale trunks of the forest trees to 
echo and to reecho with the sound of their calling. 
Jackals in an ecstasy of crafty expectation would 
go yelping across the veldt.” Lions would be en- 
gaged in a herculean death-grapple at the very 
doors of his shack; he would be forced to scale 
the nearest tree to escape a terrible death from a 
herd of crashing, trumpeting elephants, and a mob 
of baboons would cunningly invade a cornfield,— 
all the ferocious animals of one’s wildest imagina- 
tion would be stalking the country-side for food 
or prey. 

And the spirit of it all was sinister, cruel, 
malignant. Here the law of the survival of the 
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fittest is given its most relentless demonstration. 
“In all directions a crafty and a merciless war is 
being waged. . . . Kill! Kill! Kill! That is the 
mandate of Africa and the more assiduously it is 
obeyed the more in harmony one becomes with 
that equatorial environment where the motive prin- 
ciples of nature lie stark and undisguised. I was 
not slow to learn this single law. To stay one’s 
hand would mean death: ‘twere best to strike 
with a free heart.” What an appalling, yet what 
a fascinating land! 

One is constantly given the impression by the 
perusal of this extraordinary book that the malig- 
nity of Africa is largely reserved for the white 
man who is an unwelcomed trespasser upon an 
inhospitable strand. The animals and even nature 
herself cast their evil eyes upon the white skin. 
In the disingenuous confession of the author him- 
self, ““What was I doing in this country, a white 
skin among so many black?” Numerous instances 
of the debasing influence of Africa upon the Euro- 
pean are given. Men on the frontiers of civiliza- 
tion without the humanizing influences of organized 
society become brutal and devilish. They regard 
the natives as “black cats,” hardly worthy of a 
decent burial. Take the man, Fenton, who marked 
the pathway to his fantastic shack with luminous 
human skulls and who used the stiff dead body of 
a native as bait for a lion’s trap! Apparently the 
only way for a handful of whites to maintain their 
prestige and authority is by striking terror into the 
hearts of the natives through every diabolical 
agency at their disposal. 

Of the natives themselves we get the same vivid 
impressions as of the jungle. In most cases they 
are a primitive people who have never heard of 
any God, with childish minds, and on the whole 
a happy, gay, thoughtless race. Yet the Masai are 
represented as an “arrogant and ancient race who 
with their supple limbs and haughty aristocratic 
features suggest in each graceful movement of their 
bodies a troop of God-like Spartans who long 
ago had strayed into Africa to become bronzed 
by the tropical sun. Deep in his heart every 
Masai feels nothing but contempt for Europeans.” 
Although unconscious of any moral code or religi- 
ous creed these simple people have high standards 
of conduct drawn from their close association with 
nature and numerous examples are given where 
qualities of courage, fidelity, decency, and humanity 
are displayed. 

A reflection of the breadth of the author as well 
as of the chastening effect of the solitary life of 
the whites in Africa is shown by Powys’ adven- 
ture with a Kibuyu maiden of sixteen summers. 
This adventure will also give some idea of the 
personal attractiveness and character of the Afri- 
can woman. An accidental meeting quickly rip- 
ened into a mutual interest and friendship. Wam- 
boy was, however, “proud and evasive and in 
every way inaccessible. The sound of her laugh- 


ter was the prettiest thing I had ever heard in 
my life. ... The more I saw of her the more 
impossible it seemed that I should ever be able to 
rid myself of the spell she cast over me. I be- 
gan contemplating marriage with her. Why not? 
After all we have only one life and surely, I 
thought, I could spend mine in many worse ways 
than living with this lovely forest creature.” Fa- 
vorabl¢ overtures were made to the cupidious 
father but Wamboy grew frightened. “She had 
been willing to laugh and play but when she 
understood that I was really serious a new, scared 
look came into her eyes.” Powys was gentleman 
enough not to press his suit of this “rare hama- 
dryad of the African forest.” 

But the “Black Laughter.”” What of it? The 
chapter so headed is by far the most intensely in- 
teresting and dramatically written of all. This 
story, wierd and terrifying, in truth symbolizes 
the spirit of the book—reveals the naked soul of 
Africa to the white world. Powys was informed 
by a frightened native that a mysterious man had 
invaded the settlement. Enraged, he started out 
to drive the intruder from the place. Arrived at 
the designated spot, Powys suddenly realized that 
a man was standing by his side. “He was a mid- 
dle-aged Kibuyu. . . . He had an extremely cul- 
tured face, a face oddly reminding one of a certain 
portrait of Benjamin Disraeli. It had the same 
magpie look, the same black forelock. . . . I drove 
him before me down the narrow path. He limped 
as he went and I noticed that one of his feet was 
deformed. . . . I turned my pony and rode after 
him, lashing him with my whip.” But this strange 
apparition successfully dodging his pursuer, perched 
himself on the edge of a high rock. The writer 
testifies that he soon “became more and more con- 
scious of the concentrated gaze of this African 
priest, standing silent and alone upon his pulpit 
rock. . . . I felt that he was computing the power 
of my unstable white soul, was focusing upon it 
a thousand maledictions.” Suddenly this “man of 
God” disappeared. A spirit of desolation seemed 
to have been set loose over the parched and vexed 
land. That night, terrified, Powys went to bed 
after having barricaded the doors. Towards 
morning he became conscious of a combined laugh 
and shriek, “long and loud, whining and wailing 
up from the forest, up from the gully.” Was it 
an hyena? “That criminal human outcry could 
issue from no animal throat! It had in it, or so 
it seemed to my disordered fancy, all the tortured 
anguish, all the lunatic misery of the debased, out- 
raged soul of the African Negro. It was as if 
some insane inhabitant of this frightful continent 
had suddenly become articulate under the swinging, 
frantic moon and had found himself impelled to 
give appalling utterance to all that his doomed 
race had suffered. Somewhere out there, where 
the hispid branches swayed, I knew there was a 
man with white canine teeth bared giving vent to 
Black Laughter.” 
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Ill-omened were the days following this weird 
experience. Every possible calamity and plague fell 
upon the land and upon the fortunes of Powys in 
particular. The curse of Muungu, uttered by 
this witch doctor, was evidently wreaking its malev- 
olent vengeance upon the white man. Shortly 
afterwards the author of this book, leaving his 
brother to “carry on” in that inhospitable land, 
turned his back upon the soil of the blagk man 
and returned to the land of the whites. One 
imagines that Kareba, the “man of God,” is still 


perched on his pulpit rock hurling the anathemas 
of his outraged race upon the despoilers of his 
home-land. 

What of the future? What has Fate in hiding 
for Africa? Let Llewellyn Powys give the answer. 

“O Africa! Africa! How eagerly, how savagely 
you avenge even so much as the cutting of a 
branch, or the artificial manipulation of a single 
one of your stones! And yet the hour is fast 
approaching when even your hard mouth will 
wince under a double-bit, when your thick, stiff 
neck will be bowed in ignoble subjection.” 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Negro Poets and Their Poems 


By Robert Thomas Kerlin, Associated Publishers, 
Washington, Price $1.50 

OR some time attention has been focused on the 

Negro and his environment as a source of literary 
material. More recently there has been the attempt to 
measure or prove his creative ability in artistic literary 
expression through collections of Negro poetry. Such 
is the aim in part of the Anthology, “American Negro 
in Poetry,” published by James Weldon Johnson in 
1922; such is the purpose of “Poetry by American 
Negroes,” compiled by N. I. White, Professor of English 
in Trinity College (North Carolina) and W. C. Jack- 
son, Vice-President and Professor of History in the 
North Carolina College for Women, and issued by 
Trinity College Press in 1924; and to a greater degree 
does it seem true of “Negro Poets and Their Poems” 
by Robert Thomas Kerlin, now teaching English in the 
State Normal School in West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

This book is a critical study of the poetry of the 
Negro from 1760, not neglecting the old religious songs 
of the plantation, or “Spirituals,” and the dance, play, 
and nursery rhymes, or “Seculars,” up to the present 
time, with emphasis on the latter. It is divided into 
eight chapters. The first deals with “Untaught Melodies 
or Folk Song and the Earlier Poetry of Art” and is 
used as an historical background of the poetry of the 
present. 

Particularly pleasing is his discussion in this pre- 
liminary section of the “Seculars,”’ rich in the rhythmic 
humor and gayety of the race. It is this section of the 
book that first gives the truth to the criticism that “this 
book ... reveals to Negroes themselves a whole unex- 
plored region of spiritual treasure of which we know 
altogether too little.’ Phyllis Wheatley has been either 
a “heavenly muse” or “beneath contempt” for years; 
Frances Harper’s poems are a part of one’s racial con- 
sciousness; Paul Lawrence Dunbar, a household fa- 
vorite; but what of Jupiter Hammon, George Horton, 
J. Madison Bell, or Alberry Whitman? Has the aver- 
age high school student heard of Charles Reason or 
J. Mord Allen? Even though their accomplishment be 
slight, their effort should be known. If Dr. Kerlin 
seems too fervent in his praise of all save Dunbar, 
it must be remembered that he is using as his measure 
other writers of the same period or school, and not 
absolute standards of poetry. 

In the preface of his “American Poetry Since 1900,” 
Louis Untermeyer states that the modern poet has 
been set free to look candidly at the world he lives in and 
to study the welter and struggle and beauty of modern 
life. His is the distinction of facing rather than escap- 
ing life. In directing the attention of his readers to 
the expression of those poets who sing: 


“We have fashioned laughter 

Out of tears and pain, 

But the moment after— 

Pain and tears again”— 
the author is aware of the undercurrents of Negro 
life and of the poet’s urge to make them the burden of 
his song, since he cannot escape (in fact, he has given 
a subsequent chapter to “The Poetry of Protest”); but 
he is also conscious of the old adage of solitary weep- 
ing. Hence, while acknowledging the dominant note of 
Negro poetry to be that of protest, he adds, “The harp 
of Ethiopia has many strings and the brothers of 
Memnon are many.” 

Leaving the notes of individualistic racial themes, he 
shows the capacity of the poet to lose himself “In the 
bosom of this rose,” or “dream of violets, and my soul's 
forgotten gleam;” or watch “Gay hollyhocks with flam- 
ing bells and waving plumes” and muse on “dear blue 
hills, that lie apart, and wait so patiently down there,” 
while watching “A hint of gold where the moon will 
be.” The lure of sunsets, the music of rain, “the lilt- 
ing witchery, the unrest of winged dreams,” the pathos 
or ecstasy of love, patriotic fervor, the charm of old 
friendships, the mystic lure of far-off lands, and “joy in 
autumn sadness,”"—all these imaginings of no race nor 
hue are found in the chapter titled “The Present Renais- 
sance.” 

Other chapters, “The Heart of Negro Womanhood,” 
“Ad Astra per Aspera,” “Dialect Verse,” “The Poetry 
of Protest,” and “Miscellaneous Poems,” add new names 
but few new notes. The appearance of their work in 
magazines or elsewhere has already made the reader 
more or less familiar with the names of James D. Cor- 
rothers, Leslie Pinckney Hill, James Weldon Johnson, 
W. E. B. DuBois, Claude McKay, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Alice Dunbar-Nelson, Georgia Douglas 
Johnson, Jessie Fauset, Lucian Watkins, and Langston 
Hughes. Kelly Miller and R. Nathaniel Dett appear 
in the new guise of wers librists, and Angelina W. 
Grimke, the author of “Rachel,” a play, is represented 
by seven poems. There are many other names almost 
unknown to the general reader. The Cotters, father 
and son, stir memories of a few; Edward Smythe Jones 
is remembered for his “Ode to Lincoln’; but there are 
others whose songs have been either too recent or too 
infrequent to win for the singers wide range. One 
wonders why in his discussion of dialect he omitted the 
name of Holloway who, some believe, exhibits more of 
the charm and rhythmic qualities of Dunbar in his use 
of that medium than any other poet. The Negro’s 
ability in the field of new verse forms is justly meas- 
ured by the author. Here the poems of Jean Toomer 
and Countee Cullen would find place. In a book deal- 
ing with silhouettes on a literary horizon, they ought 
to be numbered. 
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The appeal of the book adheres not only in the 
content but in its attractive jacket and general appear- 
ance. The index of authors, with biographical and 
bibliographical notes, and the index of titles add to the 
usefulness of the book. Numerous illustrations en- 
hance its value. 

In spite of some repetition and incomplete quotations, 
this volume of running biographical notes and inter- 
pretative comment upon sixty-odd writers and almost 
one hundred and sixty poems remains the most com- 
prehensive collection of Negro poetry on the market. 
Here not dispassionately but certainly sincerely, Dr. Ker- 
lin has brought facts and passages which must lead to 
“a new vision of the Negro and a new appreciation of 
his spiritual qualities, his human character,” and at the 
same time a prophetic certainty of his creative artistry. 
B. C. MCN. 


Gone Native 

By “Asterisk.” Constable & Co., Ltd., London. 

F THE more or less modern interpretations by whites 

of life that is native to the “submerged tenth” there 
have been schools innumerable. Aside from the effusions 
of the “explorers” and the melodramatists, it is amazing 
to behold the multiple reactions of a more or less serious 
artistic nature to colored native life. Heading them all, 
of course, are the rugged taies of Mr. Joseph Conrad, 
apostle of psychology and mysticism. Jostling him is 
Lafcadio Hearn, the word wizard, whose two novels, 
“Youma” and “Chita,” are pictures of folk life on the 
Spanish Main of exhaustless beauty. And then there is 
Somerset Maugham, of “The Moon and Sixpence” and 
those brilliant short stories of South Sea life which are 
published in the volume called “The Trembling of 
a Leaf.” 

In all these stories the manner is either alluringly 
pictorial or broodingly psychological. In “Gone Native,” 
however, neither of these is prevalent. In the face of this 
one is not tempted, however, to put it down as a trail 
blazer. It isn’t exactly that. It is just a dry, empty, 
juiceless book,—no deft play of feeling, no moving psy- 
chological moment comes off. One simply gets the impres- 
sion that it is the work of a tired, exhausted soul—a 
missionary, in all probability, English, besides, whose sex 
is unimportant, who after a siege of life on the sweltering 
isles of Oceania conceives the very brilliant idea of sitting 
down and painting a picture of its eternal splendor, of 
its death defying exoticism, of its absorbing lassitude— 
and of the effect of all this on a gelded Nordic soul. 
Alas! It is pathetic. Ouela Kohkon, the native heroine, 
Anglicized into Topsy, is the creation, if I may so dignify 
her, of a mentality burdened with the concepts of a 
Puritan morality. George, the pale face who drunkenly 
“goes native,” is a little too theatrical, perhaps, about it. 
When a man decides, in a community unoppressed by the 
fetishes of restraint, to “take a woman unto himself” 
he doesn’t, unless he is an alarmist of a dabbler in an- 
thropology, or a victim of the legend relating to the vices 
and reproductive failings of mixed bloods—he doesn't 
argue with the village priest or scribble faint, heartsick 
letters to the folks back home about it. He just goes 
ahead and does it. Intellectuality plays, if any, a pretty 
feeble part. And this squeamishness to us is the chief 
fault to be found with this otherwise not uninteresting 


tale. 
Eric D. Walrond. 


That Obnoxious W hite Character 

HERE are few institutions more dangerous to the 

public peace than the white character in the Negro 
comic story. This character struts about exhibiting and 
asserting his superiority over the docile colored folk, 
he is praised by the author as all that is powerful and 
high, and he creates much of the humor of the story 
by the manner in which he keeps the Negroes in their 
place. Now, if it is true, as is frequently held, that it is 
dangerous to tell an ignorant Negro that he is the equal of 


any white man, it must be still more dangerous to tell an 
ignorant white man that he is superior to any Negro, 
for said ignorant man always considers it his duty to 
perpetuate this superiority and to see that all Negroes 
who do not act toward him as those in the book act 
toward the white character are brought down from their 
high horses. Then, when this defender of the faith 
happens upon a Negro who is not so docile as those in 
the story, one thing will likely lead on to another 
and the first thing we know we have an ugly race riot, 
which is investigated and laid upon bad housing, labor 
trouble, and the arrogance of the Negroes. 

Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb is one of the writers of 
Negro stories who is especially offensive in his liking 
for this obnoxious character. His collection of anec- 
dotes called “A Laugh a Day Keeps the Doctor Away” 
is, however, quite an advancement over “J. Poindexter, 
Colored,” possibly because Mr. Cobb did not write the 
anecdotes himself, but merely collected them and told 
them in as interesting a manner as he knew. The white 
character whom Negroes call “boss,” and who calls 
colored women by their first names, is still of frequent 
occurrence in those anecdotes dealing with our people, 
but there is none of the deliberate studied preaching 
on race relations which made Jeff Poindexter so odious. 
In selecting his jokes about executions, Mr. Cobb 
showed poor judgment in allowing the person executed 
always to be of African descent for by so doing he 
causes one to suspect him of partiality; and his jokes on 
lynching, though only two or three in number, reflect 
rather badly on the texture of his moral sensibilities. 
However, only a little over fifty of the three hundred 
sixty-six jokes in the volume are about Negroes, and 
if one has a sense of humor, he might derive some 
enjoyment from the three hundred odd jokes remaining, 
plus a few about Negroes, including one of Bert 
Williams's own, that are entirely undeserving of censure. 

As Mr. Cobb is especially offensive in always intro- 
ducing the obnoxious white character, so Octavus Roy 
Cohen is especially inoffensive in avoiding this char- 
acter. He is totally absent from that group of Negro 
stories bound collectively under the title of “Come Seven,” 
and he is likewise not to be found in any of Mr. 
Cohen's other volumes of Negro stories. When Cohen 
deems it best for a Negro to cower, he makes him 
cower before another Negro; when he finds it necessary 
to browbeat a Negro, he has another Negro to do the 
browbeating; when he thinks that humor can be evolved 
by a Negro being knocked down, thrown from a room, 
or run out of town, he calls other Negroes to perform 
the unpleasant duty. He frequently favors his reader 
with touches of rare humor, especially in his clever 
titles (such as “Without Benefit of Virgie,” and “The 
Quicker the Dead”); in his sparkling descriptions of 
events and emotions; and in the way he has of 
getting his characters in and out of trouble. 
groes, including even the doctor, the dentist, and the 
lawyer, are all more or less unlettered, of course, but 
he does not seek to convey the impression that these 
Negroes are the best Negroes, or that any other Negroes 
are the worst. He neither steps out of his story to 
talk on race relations and racial characteristics himself, 
nor does he have any of his characters do it for him. 
His sole purpose apparently is to have some fun—at our 
expense, perhaps,—but we have been in freedom for 
sixty years, and we should be getting old enough to 
take a joke. Besides, to tell the truth, Mr. Cohen's 
characters are only more or less exaggerated examples 
of types that we ourselves have laughed up our sleeves 
at at some time or other. 

Stories of the type found in “Come Seven” are perhaps 
a little overworked. Probably it would be better if 
there were not so many of them and more of the more 
serious and sympathetic types. However, in view of 


the frequency with which the American white man has 
tried and failed to produce a true subjective study of 
his “burden” in story form, it is perhaps better for Mr. 
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Cohen to stick to the type he knows than to worry us 

with any more such mistaken ideas as are found in Strib- 

ling’s “Birthright” and Alice French’s “By Inheritance.” 
. Edwin Drummond Sheen. 


The Negro and the Stage 


OF GOING to the theater everyone knows some- 
thing; but so many of us have so many different 
reasons for going, or for not going there. Of those 
people who have reasons for not going to the theater we 
will not speak, since they are not interesting to us, and 
since these paragraphs about the theater will surely be 
uninteresting to them. Of those who go to the theater 
and give reasons for going, the most often quoted 
is the tired business man who goes there to laugh, to 
rest his mind, to be amused. Of course, laughing, and 
resting one’s mind, and being amused are things to 
be desired; but when the theater is placed in the cate- 
gory where it really belongs, and intelligently con- 
sidered as an educational institution along with the 
school, we can easily see that there should be some more 
important reason than the business man offers for 
visiting such a place. 

That the theater should always, and seriously, be 
considered as an educational institution side by side 
with the school is evident for one reason if for no 
other, and that is that the theater has the ear of more 
reasoning people, more adults, than any other insti- 
tution, not excepting the church. 

Besides the business man’s reason which, by the 
way, is the reason of many others in different walks of 
life, we may recall those people who go to the theater 
because others go, the people who go to talk about 
something foreign to the play (although they never 
acknowledge it) and see only about one-fourth of the 
action, the people who go there to sleep (they never 
acknowledge it!), and the intelligent few who go 
for the reason that all people ought to go to the 
theater, to be interested. And what greater pleasure 
can a person wish than to watch and hear an inter- 
esting play moving logically from episode to episode 
to a reasonable end? 

But what has all this to do with the Negro and the 
Stage? It has neither more nor less to do with the 
Negro and the Stage than it has to do with the Cau- 
casian and the Stage. Whatever is true of the one is 
true of the other. Where we have Negroes who go 
to the theater to follow the crowd, to talk or sleep 
through the play, and who laugh out at the most seri- 
ous parts of the action, we have people of other races 
who do the same things. One difference between the 
Negro and other races as far as the theater is con- 
cerned is that other races and nationalities foster their 
own theaters better than the Negro. In New York 
we may find a theater of almost every race or national- 
ity save the Negro. course, we have theaters 
owned by Negroes who employ Negro actors, but we 
have no theater where Negro actors play in plays 
whose themes are particularly Negro, like the Irish, the 
Chinese, the Jews, and numerous others. I hope those 
who read this will not confound Negro theater with 
“Jim Crow” theater. A Negro theater will be a theater 
where Negro actors will play in plays the majority of 
which will be written by Negro playwrights. 

For the past twenty-five years the Negro has made 
his mark on the stage by playing the fool. From the 
days of the Georgia Minstrels through the balmy 
days of Williams and Walker and Cole and Johnson 
up to the present time of S. H. Dudley and Billy King 
to see the average Negro on the stage has been to 
laugh. Certainly there have been many commendable 
amateur attempts, but we are now considering the 
regular stage. 


© 


One of the things that has hindered the Negro 
actor in the past has been a lack of opportunity. 
I do not know, but I am very sure that with real 
training in the dramatic art, Bert Williams could 
have made his mark on the stage in the serious drama. 
A few years ago the people who went to the theater 
never cared to see the Negro actor in a serious part; 
they thought it an impossibility. But now we see that 
they were mistaken. Barring geniuses, the Negro actor 
with the same training can depict characters as well as 
the Caucasian actor. The company of Lafayette Play- 
ers is a case in point. These players whose acting in 
most instances is naturally bad on account of careless 
training, or no training at all, do as well as many white 
companies which have been similarly trained. I have 
often wondered if the excellent support which Negro 
audiences give these players and the bad plays they 
offer (Broadway cast-offs) is the reason for the lack 
of training and the careless choice of plays. I also 
wonder if, when the Negro audiences obtain some bet- 
ter standard of criticism, their natural demand for bet- 
ter things in their theaters will be met with better 
dramas and more trained acting. The indiscriminate 
praise and support of bad acting and worthless plays 
surely cannot last forever. 

The future of Negro men and women as interpreters 
of character is very hopeful, and these hopes will be 
more fully and more quickly attained when they are 
enabled by a sufficient number of Negro plays to in- 
terpret the Negro character. Not only will the Negro 
character be easy and suitable for them, but all those 
characters the interpretation of which is enhanced by 
mellow tones of voice. Not only is the Negro’s dialect 
more sweet-toned, but his use of the perfect English 
is warmer and more soothing than the Caucasian’s. As 
an illustration of the difference between the Negro 
dialect and the pure English let us change a familiar 
passage of Shakespeare, one of lIago’s hypocritical 
speeches to Othello, from the original to the Negro 
dialect. 

“Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ‘tis something, 
nothing ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


“Good name in man an’ woman, deah ma lawd, 

Is th’ immediate jewel of thei’ souls: 

Who steals ma purse steals trush; ‘tis somethin’, 
nothin’ ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, an’ has been slave to thousan’s; 

But he that filches fom me ma good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

An’ makes me po’ ‘ndeed.” 

It will be noticed that the Negro dialect allows for 
no harsh-sounding consonants; even the liquid “r” 
which adds so much to tone-color in the pure English 
is eliminated as far as possible. 

As in the past there has been an over abundance of 
humor about the Negro actor which has made him 
as good a comedian as any other, so beneath the 
surface there is a seriousness in him which should 
make him as good an actor in the legitimate drama 


as any other. 
Willis Richardson. 


The review of Herbert J. Seligmann’s “The Negro 
Faces America,” which was published in the September 
issue of Opportunity, was by William H. Baldwin, Jr. 
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INTER-RACIAL FORUM 


Compiled by Mapetine G. ALLISON 


ROM the Trenton, N. J. Times: “Little or 

no anxiety need be felt about the solution of 

the so-called racial problems if everybody will be 

sensible and play fair.” 
* * 

The Philadelphia, Pa., Inquirer: “Alice Paul’s 
personally conducted organization, the National 
Woman’s Party, refused to permit a negress to 
speak at the grave of Inez Milholland Boissevain 
because it would have been ‘bad politics.’ Miss 
Paul further explains, “This was a demonstration 
of women, and it was no place for colored people 
to speak.’ It is evidently Alice’s determination not 
to permit the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to qualify the Nineteenth.” 

* * 

In the New York News, New York City: 
“When the fiends who now infest and govern 
Dixie, and their children, shall long since have 
passed away; when their children’s children shall 
have forgotten the Civil War; when these shall be 
ashamed that their forebears ever held human be- 
ings as chattel slaves,—then colored Americans will 
stay South and the South will again blossom as the 
rose.” *“* 

Dr. D. M. Baxter in the Hoboken, N. J. 
Observer: “Never has the Negro race asked for 
social equality. It is the right of every human 
being to pick and select his own company. The 
Negroes as a race, however, have a firm and un- 


shaken right to justice and things that are great 
and beautiful should not be denied them because 
of their race.” 


Commissioner A. Harry Moore of Jersey City, 
in the Hoboken, N. J. Observer: “The truth of 
that old adage ‘You can’t keep a good man down’ 
should be constantly in the mind of all young 
men and women, regardless of race, color, or 
creed.” * 

The Marietta, Ohio, Times: “ ‘Whiteness’ or 
‘blackness’ would limit God, who is limitless, just 
as would any attempt to portray Him. Civilized 
men nowadays do not draw pictures of God, or tell 
how tall He is, attribute color to Him, or repre- 
sent Him in any physical manner whatever.” 

* * * 

C. C. Spaulding in the Chicago, Ill., Defender: 
“Service to others is the rent we pay for the space 
we occupy on earth.” 


* * 
Nahum Daniel Brascher in ‘“Sun-Kissed 
America”’: 
““T’m so glad, troubl’ don’ las’ always.’ ‘ 


No people in the world, other than Sun-Kissed 
America, can find anything to be glad about in the 
midst of trouble. That one line, quaint though it 
may be, carries the sum total of the present day 
philosophy of colored America. We have the soul, 
and the will to do and be, if we are not crushed by 
the mad hand of hatred.” 


POT POURRI 


A Ray of Light 
HAT shall be done with the Negro has 
been a burning question in this country, es- 
pecially in the South, ever since the adoption of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
constitution. Nearly sixty years have passed since 
the Negro was given freedom and the franchise, 
and the problem is still unsettled. 

Coming out from under the cloud of slavery, 
the Negro was not a fit subject for the franchise 
is now the universal verdict, and it is generally 
believed now, that if years had been permitted to 
pass and the Negro had been gradually pre- 
pared for citizenship, much of the misunderstand- 
ing, prejudice, and turmoil of the last sixty years 
in this country could have been avoided. 

There is now coming a singular sidelight to 
late political activities that may point the way to 
a better understanding between the races and the 
gradual breaking up of the old-time Negro 
affiliations. 

The present day phenomenon is the migration 
of the Republican Negro vote to the Democratic 
party in the North. The colored man and woman 
have become discouraged over the prospect of ob- 


taining real political relief from the Republican 
party to which they have been sentimentally at- 
tached ever since freedom was granted them. 


As an illustration of the change in the attitude 
of colored people, it is pointed out that in the 
nineteenth and twenty-first assembly districts in 
the City of New York, both of them until recently 
rock-ribbed Republican strongholds, the Demo- 
cratic Negro vote threw both of them into the 
Democratic column. The white Democrats as- 
sisted in electing a Negro to the assembly, while 
the Negro Democratic vote assisted in sending a 
white Democrat as his colleague. In a contest for 
alderman in the same city, a white Democrat 
won the election for alderman over a colored Re- 
publican by the votes of Negroes. 


A clear-cut, honest division among the colored 
people on party lines would go far toward estab- 
lishing two parties in the Southern States, some- 
thing that all intelligent southern people be- 
lieve is absolutely necessary in solving the Negro 


“problem. There will be less objection to Negro 


participation in politics if the leading men among 
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them divide and the white people are divided 
on political ssues. Miami, Fla., HERALD. 


* * 


Automobiles and the Jim-Crow Law 

HE automobile has revolutionized industry. 

This is no less true in the railway passen- 
ger service where the leading railroad com- 
panies in the country have resorted to car ad- 
vertisement as a means of counterbalancing the 
financial loss attributed to the. automobile industry. 
The motor car is regarded as a necessity rather 
than a luxury and this is the rule even among 
small families with moderate means. The Negro 
has long since had the same standard of living 
of other well regulated American citizens and, 
consequently, it is common experience to see a 
Negro or a member of his family driving a high- 
power automobile. 

In the South the Negro must ride on “Jim 
Crow” cars. He has rightly regarded it as a vio- 
lation of his constitutional rights. The automo- 
bile enables him to enjoy personal liberty and to 
go from one city or state to another unrestrained. 
He is making use of the opportunity afforded. 
During the Masons’ and Elks’ conventions in 
Pittsburgh, Negroes drove their Cadillacs, Pierce- 
Arrows, MacFarlans and Buicks from every state 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In the South, this 
mode of travel is becoming general. The result 
is a wholesale loss of patronage to the southern 
railroad companies. 

At one time, the Negro lost,—today the railroad 
companies are losing. Within the near future, 
we expect the railroads of the South to make 
concessions to regain their lost trade, even if 
it should mean open support to anti “Jim Crow” 
legislation. Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations have ignored the Negro’s demand for 
abolition of the “Jim Crow” laws. There is ab- 
solutely no excuse for the present administration 
to condone this un-American southern policy. This 
is especially true in interstate travel. Here is an 
opportunity for the American Government and the 
southern railroad capitalists to retrieve one of their 


unlawful and prejudicial practices. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., AMERICAN. 


“Saint” John The Powell Harangues Court 
Clerks on Racial Laws 

HE Court Clerks’ Association of Virginia, in 

the 17th Annual Session in Norfolk this week, 
has a time in the interpretation of the State’s 
new laws brought forth in varied experiences. The 
attitude of the attorneys in the various localities 
has thrown doubt and confusion into the delibera- 
tions. 

But there is one ever-present racial purifier 
who is mightier than all the lawyers. This hero, 
this “Saint” John the Powell, this once WORLD- 
FAMOUS PIANIST, was there to inform the 
Court Clerks of Virginia of their responsibility 
in keeping the white race pure. 


According to the news clippings, Mister “Saint” 
John the Powell told the clerks that they, of all 
the officers of the State, were especially charged 
with the enforcement of the law. When an ap- 
plication is made for a marriage license it is up 
to the person making the application to satisfy the 
clerks ABSOLUTELY of the fact as to whether 
they were of the UNADULTERATED CAU- 
CASIAN RACE or of MIXED BLOOD. Now 
you have it in a nut-shell. This Johnny-on-the- 
spot has told all the mongrels of America and the 
WHOLE WORLD just where to get off. 

Think of the abase asininity of this publicity 
seeker! How on earth can clerks unravel a tangle 
of blood mixture that has gone on for three hun- 
dred years? It is a pity that there are still some 
sincere people who believe in this sort of knavery. 

This is none other than a belated effort to put 
up the bars after the horse is out of the stable. 
And the thing that arouses the Negroes’ indigna- 
tion to white heat is the fatal blow to their dig- 
nity. After mixing up our people so that we can 
scarcely know them from other people, then they 
have the cheek to prate about UNADULTER- 
ATED CAUCASIANS when a third of this so- 
called UNADULTERATED CAUCASIAN’S 
BLOOD FLOWS IN NEGRO VEINS. 

St. Luke HERALD, Richmond, Va. 


* 


Negro Exodus Unnecessary 
HE essential reason why Marcus Garvey is 
having so little success with his project of 
colonizing American Negroes in Africa and setting 
up in the Negro homeland a black man’s republic 
is that the Negroes of America as a race are con- 
tent to remain in America. 

The overwhelming majority of Negroes are not 
in agreement with Garvey, that the United States 
is not capable of retaining the white and black 
races simultaneously, and that one must get out. 
That majority is not convinced, as Garvey pro- 
fesses to be, that the Negro is without hope in 
America, and must go elsewhere for opportunity. 

And the Negroes who prefer America have the 
history of their race in America to support them 
in their position. At the close of the War Be- 
tween the States 90 per cent of the Negroes were 
illiterate. Today less than 20 per cent of them 
fall into that class. Sixty years ago when they 
were emancipated, they were a homeless race. To- 
day there are nearly 1,000,000 Negro home own- 
ers, the majority in the South. Five hundred 
colleges and more than 50,000 churches are to- 
day sustained by the Negro people. 

In the development of educational, religious, fra- 
ternal and community institutions, and in the 
acquirement of material wealth, the Negro race 
in Afierica has made more rapid progress than 
has any other race in the history of the world. The 
American Negro has much to be proud of in his 
record of advancement. 
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The Negro has accomplished his improvement, 
both individually and racially, through co-opera- 
tion with the white people. His contact with the 
white race has as a general thing tended to ele- 
vate him. Thus far, the Negro shows that he 
fares better while working out his salvation in 
conjunction with the white race than by himself. 
A comparison of the condition of the Negro in 
America with the Negro in Africa and in the pre- 
dominantly Negro countries in the West Indies 
proves this beyond a doubt. 

Having made this progress in the last half 
a century, there is every reason to believe that 
the Negro’s moral, educational, and economic 
progress will continue on an even greater scale 
in the future. He has more resources. He has 
greater capability. He is a greater asset as a 
citizen. Why should he not go forward? 

Marcus Garvey is a native of Jamaica, and 
resides among the Negroes of the North. It is 
quite evident that he does not understand the po- 
sition of the southern Negro. Were he to apply 
his talents to assisting the Negroes in this coun- 
try in their racial development, instead of at- 
tempting to breed dissatisfaction among them and 
to encourage them to flee the country, he would 
be rendering his race brethren a greater service. 


Houston, Tex., POST. 


* 


Race Amalgamation 
T the recent session of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science the possi- 
bility of a retrogression in civilization because of 
a deterioration of man was intelligently stressed. 
Concern lest intellectual and moral man through 
race mixture might sink to mediocre or lower lev- 
els was expressed. Professor J. W. Gregory in- 
stanced the “fall of Portugal from its former 
political, scientific, and intellectual pre-eminence” 
as being attributed to its dilution by Negro blood, 
which dilution is the result of Portugal’s depopula- 
tion, in the sixteenth century, of its own people to 
take care of its colonial interests. Without preju- 
dice, Professor Gregory instanced this among other 
examples as illustrating the modern  eugenical 
theory that “the interbreeding of widely different 
types produces weak, inferior offspring with a 
chaotic constitution.” 

That Europe during the last fifty years has 
taken on tasks of colonization and expansion which 
have drawn upon its man-power and have required 
the substituting of laborers of other races and 
the consequent inter-mixture of other bloods, he 
deemed a menace of results similar to those reached 
in Portugal. 

Regarding the color problem in North America, 
Professor Gregory said: “The strong intellectual 
aversion to such unions among the Teutonic 
people will doubtless prevent the adoption of race 
amalgamation between the Negro and the whites” ; 
but he prophesied an amalgamation of Latin and 
Negro blood in the Southern States of the Union, 


producing a hybrid race which would demand full 
suffrage rights and perhaps a colored free state 
well within a century. 

Such considerations may, by the average citizen, 
be looked upon as the visionary theories of scien- 
tists; but thoughtful people will weigh them 
with solicitude. They point to the possibility that 
the white man who always has been a minority in 
numbers might become a minority in his influence, 
and that through intellectual deterioration the 
world might once again enter a dark age. 
The shadows in the picture are not softened 
by the realization that should that possibility 
eventuate in fact the fault will be on the white 
man himself, because his ambition, his greed, or 
his benevolence has dispersed his man power and 
has left him at the mercy of the tides of immigra- 
tion and racial intermixtures. 

It was ever thus in the ebb and flow of civiliza- 
tions and may be in the future. Meanwhile, it is 
comforting to learn from Dr. F. C. Schrubsall, 
speaking at the same convention, that man physi- 
cally is not deteriorating, and it may be that before 
the white man begins to lose out in the intellectual 
arena, the colored man, brown, yellow or black, 
with a splendid physique may have developed an 
intellectuality equally as fine.. That this will be a 
way out which will keep the world of humanity from 
permanent retrogression.is the faith that will win 
new victories. 

Newark, N. J., CALL. 


Human Nature 


FEW mornings ago, in front of a movie 

theatre, two small boys were engaged in a 
friendly wrestle—one boy was white, the other 
colored. A crowd, mostly white with a scatter- 
ing of colored men, was enjoying the struggle for 
supremacy. The sun was hot, each of the boys 
was being punished, each showed gameness. Busy 
men stopped to look on, probably the bout would 
develop into a fight,—the savage instinct still 
lingers in the grown-ups. We like to see human 
beings maul each other. The little tots had their 
partisans on strictly racial lines of cleavage. Race 
supremacy was the issue in the minds of the crowd. 
The white boy finally got the colored boy down 
and held him with the “Nelson.” The whites ap- 
plauded; the colored people looked discomfitted. 
The colored boy made a desperate effort to rise. 
The white boy was coached how to hold his ad- 
vantage. Each boy began to give way his self- 
control, anger was plainly seen. The colored boy 
finally gets a hold on the ear of his opponent who 
winces with pain. Several cry out “Break the 
nigger’s neck!” The colored people present evi- 
dently were saying the same thing in their hearts 
as to the white boy. The colored boy had re- 


mained under the bottom all the while—the man 
under the bottom is not necessarily the more pun- 
ished. Blood is seen on the face of the white boy. 
Passion is aroused in the boys, and in the spec- 
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tators more cries of “Break the nigger’s neck” are 
heard. A kindly faced man steps forward and 
tells the boys to get up, they have done enough. 
The races had met; the odds favored the whites. 
The majority of the crowd was satisfied. The 
whites were happy; the colored people were hu- 
miliated. The boys walked away apparently as 
good friends as ever. Rancor was in the breast of 


every white man; rancor was in the breast of every 
colored man. , 

The boys engaged in the scuffle were as good 
friends as ever. They are of tender years. We 
grown-ups alone showed prejudice,—each of us 
was guilty of race prejudice. Numbers alone made 
the difference. 


Indianapolis, Ind.. LEDGER. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Bees annual exhibit of work by Negro artists will be 
held at the Harlem Branch of the New York Public 
Library during November and December. Persons in- 
terested in exhibiting their work should send it to Miss 
Ernestine Rose, Librarian, 108 West 135th Street, New 
York City. 

An exhibit of W. M. Farrow’s work, which is distin- 
guished by the intimacy and sympathetic detail of his 
landscapes, is now being held at the library. 

Roland Hayes, the Negro tenor who has recently re- 
turned from his fifth European concert tour, will ap- 
pear in a recital in the Opera House of the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 12. The concert will 
be under the auspices of the Brooklyn Urban League. 

* 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 East Fifty- 
second Street, New York City, will hold competitive 
examinations early in October, the successful passing of 
which will entitle the possessors of the first one hundred 
highest averages to scholarships of $1000 each. Ap- 
plicants must be between sixteen and thirty years of 
age and have a high school education or its equivalent. 
The contest is open to students in piano, voice, bow 
instruments, and musical composition. 

The Aggressive American Federation of Negro 
Students has launched a campaign for $150,000 
worth of scholarships—$150 to be divided among 1000 
persons—as an aid in training for business. Included 
in the Advisory Scholarship Award Committee are Dr. 
Emmett J. Scott, Dr. Gilbert H. Jones, Attorney Robert 
L. Vann, and Mrs. Booker T. Washington. The presi- 
dent of this Federation, which is a part of the Negro 
Youth Movement, is I. J. K. Wells, 56 Linden Street, 
Duquesne, Pa. 

> & 

Although Dr. Ernest Lyon has issued the following 
statement: 

“For the benefit and information of American citi- 


zens, or, for that matter, any person or persons who may 
be interested by the attractive promises of the Garvey 
movement, as Liberian Consul General in the United 
States I am authorized to say that no person or persons 
leaving the United States under the auspices of the 
Garvey movement in the United States will be allowed 
to land in the Republic of Liberia”’—sooo members of 
the Universal Negro Improvement Association recently 
inspected the GENERAL G. W. GOETHALS, which it 
is said is to be rechristened the BOOKER T. WASH- 
INGTON, for use in the proposed exodus to Africa. 
A fee of fifty cents was charged as admission to the 
ship for non-members of the U.N.I.A. When asked, 
“Who will be the first Negroes to migrate to Africa?” 
Garvey said, “We don’t know yet.” He, however, does 
not intend to go to Africa. 

While on a tour of the United States recently 
the U. S. Naval Band of the Virgin Islands played 
in the public parks and broadcast for the radio. Alton 
A. Adams, the bandmaster, conducted the white musi- 
cians of Goldman's Band in a rendition at a concert in 
Central Park, in New York City. Mr. Adams, who is the 
only Negro bandmaster in the United States Navy, is also 
at the head of the Music Department of the Virgin 
Islands Public Schools. Shortly after the acquisition of 
the Islands by the United States, the Adams Juvenile 
Band was inducted into the service with its organizer as 
conductor. He is in his thirties. Besides being a flute 
and piccolo soloist, he is a composer. It was made pos- 
sible for the band to visit the United States through the 
courtesy and interest of Governor Philip Williams of 
the Virgin Islands, who, in keeping with the opinion of 
former Governors and the natives, regard the organiza- 
tion as a most beneficial institution. 


In the New York World, Lester A. Walton, a 
colored member of the staff, gives some figures as 
to the growth of Negro business during the past quarter 
of a century as shown at the Silver Jubilee Celebration of 
the National Negro Business League, which met during 
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August in Chicago. From 20,000 business enterprises, 
25 years ago, the figure has increased to 70,000; from 
$3,100,000 in personal realty holdings to $1,700,000; there 
are 20,000 women engaged in business; in the profes- 
sions there are 2000 theatrical performers; 50 archi- 
tects, 2 women; 259 artists, sculptors and teachers of 
art, 108 women; 315 authors, editors and reporters, 44 
women; 19,671 clergymen, 228 women; 207 chemists, 8 
women; 1,063 college presidents and professors, 496 
women; 1109 dentists, 35 women; 145 designers and 
draftsmen, 35 women; 946 lawyers, judges and justices; 
3752 musicians and teachers of music; 507 photogra- 
phers; 3430 physicians and surgeons; 184 technical en- 
gineers; 3341 trained nurses, 3199 women; 31,352 bar- 
bers, hairdressers and manicurists, 12,660 women. 

The National Negro Business League was founded by 
the late Booker T. Washington. Robert R. Moton of 
Tuskegee, Ala., is its president. 

The New York World also has a colored Assistant 
Cashier —in the person of John D. Hadwin, who has 
been employed by the company 41 years. 


Clarence Cameron White has attained dis- 
tinction as a violinist and composer. For five 
years he studied at the Oberlin, Ohio, Con- 
servatory of Music; then he taught in the 
Washington, D. C., Conservatory and in the 
public schools. In 1908 he went abroad and 
became a pupil of the Russian violinist, M. 
Zacharewitsch, and studied composition un- 
der the late Coleridge-Taylor. He has had 
published over twenty-one compositions for 
violin and piano, among the latest being 
“Twilight,” “Caprice,” “Serenade,” “Valse 
Coquette.” His publishers are the Carl 
Fischer Company, New York, and Charles 
W. Thompson Company, Boston. For seven 
years he was the conductor of the Victorian 
Concert Orchestra of Boston, and for two 
years he served as president of the National 
Association of Negro Musicians, which has 
a membership of 900. Recently he joined the 
staff of the West Virginia Collegiate Insti- 
tute, at Institute, W. Va. He was born in 
Clarksville, Tennessee. The Portland, Ore., 
Advocate says: “It is beyond the writer's 


power of expression to paint in word pictures 
the beautiful tones produced on the violin by 
Mr. White. It is not necessary either to at- 
tempt it, for those who have heard Mr. 
White know that he is master of the violin. 
His bowing, his tone production, his pianis- 
simo, trills, scales, and all, are well nigh per- 
fect. By violinists of the first rank his play- 
ing is pronounced exquisite.” 

In Huntington, W. Va., Negroes own 60 
per cent of the homes occupied by them and 
this property is valued at $1,400,000. The 
1920 census gave the population as 2883. 
Most of the houses have front and back 
yards and in many cases there are flowers, 
well kept lawns, and vegetable gardens. 
These homeowners not only have better 
houses, with more wholesome and sanitary 
surroundings, but they save an average 
rental of more than $30.00 per month each, 
aggregating approximately $70,000 per year. 
More than fifty renters are contemplating 
the purchase of homes during the present 


year. 

For forty-two years Warren Logan served as 
treasurer of Tuskegee Institute, during which time he 
signed checks for expenditures aggregating $20,000,000. 
He was recently retired, although he remains a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees. In 1882 he went to 
Tuskegee at the solicitation of Booker T. Washington, 
and they were the only teachers. Tuskegee Institute, 
in embryo, consisted: of two buildings—a dilapidated 
church edifice and an enlarged chicken house. For 
a while Mr. Logan was a teacher in bookkeeping, choral 
director, and band leader. On one occasion he pawned 
his watch to help replenish the treasury. The school 
now requires an annual budget of $500,000; it has 
288 teachers and 2000 students. 

In recognition of his valuable service as treasurer 
and vice principal of Tuskegee Institute, a purse of 
more than $2100 has been presented to Mr. Logan to 
enable him to take a trip abroad for a much needed 
rest. It was given by Julius Rosenwald, a trustee of 
the school, teachers, and white friends living in the 
town of Tuskegee. 


In Huntington, W. Va. 
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The successor 
to the late Phil. 
H: Brown as 
Commissioner of 
Conciliation, U. 
S. Department 
of Labor is Karl 
F. Phillips. He 
was born in 


1888. In 1907 
he passed the 
“honor” exam- 
ination and was 
granted the de- 
gree of State 
Stenographer by 
the University 
of the State of 
New York; then 
he became an 
instructor in 
Commercial Sci- 
ences in the Bal- 
timore High 
School; in 1913 
he made _ the 
highest general 
average in a 
competitive stenographic high speed test of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. He passed the law examina- 
tion of West Virginia University and was admitted to 
the Bar of the U. S. Supreme Court in 1923. After 
having served various clerical positions under the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission he was appointed, in 
1918, Assistant Director of Negro Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and became associate compiler, with 
Dr. George E. Haynes, of “The Negro at Work during 
the World War and during Reconstruction.” In 1921 
he became Assistant to the Ccmmissioner of Conciliation, 
having direct charge of surveys and _ statistical work 
relating to Negro labor. 
* * 

George W. Carver was born in a slave home on a 
Missouri farm. Today, as a scientist, he has a record 
of 100 commercial products from the sweet potato, 200 
from the peanut, 60 from the pecan, and recently he 
added to his discoveries the transformation of a lump 
of southern clay into beautiful colors, one of which is 
the Egyptian 
blue, the secret 
of which was 
believed to have 
died and been 
lost to the world 
with the anci- 
ents of the Nile 


George W. Carver 


Valley. Dr. 
Carver is a 
graduate of 


Ames College, a 
member of the 
faculty of Tus- 
kegee Institute; 
he has been giv- 
en a fellowship 
in the Royal So- 
ciety of Great 
Britain. In 1922 
the National 
Association for 
the Advance- 
ment of Colored 
People awarded 
him the Spin- 
garn Medal for 
having made the 
highest achieve- 
ment among Ne- 


New York, in’ 


groes in any 
field of human 
endeavor. The 
Springfield, O., 
Sun, said: “It is 
pointed out that 
the United 
States raises on 
2,000,000 acres 
more than 50,- 
000,000 bushels 
of peanuts. On 
1,000,000 acres, 
chiefly in the 
South, it pro- 
duces 87,000,000 
bushels of sweet 
potatoes. Pro- 
fessor Carver 
has shown that 
among other 
things milk sub- 
stitutes, confec- 
tionery, dyes, 
face creams, po- 
mades, and the 
like, can be 
cheaply derived 
from _— peanuts. 
From sweet po- 
tatoes he obtains dyes, flavoring extracts, tapioca, mo- 
lasses, and even artificial rubber. Having done all 
this, and pointing the South the way to larger pros- 
perity, the Tuskegee educator deserves more than a 
medal from his country.” 

* 


Warren Logan 


In London, Dr. Samuel Benjamin Jones has 
been awarded by King George the Order of 
Member of the British Empire. When an epidemic of 
smallpox swept the Leeward Islands, he used wholesale 
vaccination to check the disease. The method was 
successful and attracted the attention of the medical 
authorities in England. His early education was re- 
ceived in the West Indies Islands, his birthplace; then 
he came to America, where he studied medicine at 
Loyola University, Chicago, and became a teacher at 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., and the A. and T. 
College, Greensboro, N. C. He is now connected with 
the British medical service, and in Auguailla he is a 
magistrate and a coroner. 

* 


On November 
30, 1916, the 
American Ten- 
nis Association 
was organized 
in Washington, 
D.C. The first 
National Cham- 
pionship Tour- 
nament was 
held in Balti- 
more, in 1917, 
when twelve in- 
dividual clubs 
were represent- 
ed as well as the 
New York Ten- 
nis Association 
with clubs. 
Two champion- 
ships were de- 
cided — Men's 
Singles with 39 
entries and 
Men’s_ Doubles 
with 13 entries. 
Annual tourna- 
ments have been 
held in New 


Karl F. Phillips 
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At the tournament of the American Tennis Association 


York City, Philadelphia, and Washington, and the Doubles; Dr. B. M. Rhetta and Nellie Nicholson, Bal- 
championships have been increased to include Men's timore, Mixed Doubles; Isadora Channels, Chicago, and 
Singles, Ladies’ Singles, Men's Doubles, Ladies’ Doubles, Emma Leonard, New York City, Ladies’ Doubles; Rus- 
Mixed Doubles, and Junior Singles. cane. sell Smith, Chicago, Western Junior Championship. 
Seventy-nine clubs now hold membership in the Among guests of the Association from the United States 
Association and this year’s entries were as follows: . 2 ass Dwight 
Men's Singles, 138; Ladies’ Singles, 36; Men's Dou- Lawn Tennis Association have been the 
bles, 53 teams; Mixed Doubles, 35 teams. The pres- Davis and Paul B. Williams. The president ot te 
“ally American Tennis Association is Dr. Harry S. McCard 


ent champions are Tally Holmes, Washington, Men’s - } 
Singles; Isadora Channels, Chicago, Ladies’ Singles; of Baltimore, Md.; the secretary, Gerald F. Norman 


Tally Holmes and Ted Thompson, Washington, Men's of Flushing, N. Y. 


Who’s Who 


Willis Richardson is the author of “The Chip Woman's 
Fortune,” which was produced by the Ethiopian Art 
Players during the season 1922-23, and “Mortgaged,” 
which was presented by the Howard Players, 1923-24. 
He was born in Wilmington, N. C., November 5, 1889, 
and received his education in Washington, D. C. 


In 1912, E. Franklin Frazier was graduated from the 
Baltimore, Md., High School with a scholarship to 
Howard University, in 1916 he was awarded the degree 
of A.B., cum laude; then he went to Clark University 
with a scholarship in sociology; in 1920 he was awarded 
the degree of A. M. He won Fellowships given by the 
New York School of Social Work, 1920-1921, and the 
American Scandinavian Foundation for study in Den- 
mark, 1921-1922. He is now Professor of Social Science 
at Morehouse College and Director of the Atlanta School 
of Social Work. 


The Director of Dramatic Art and Professor of Public 
Speaking at Howard University has been Montgomery 2 
Gregory, and in this capacity he developed the work 
of the Howard Players and of the experimental theatre Tally Holmes 


E. Franklin Montgomery Blanche A. Edwin Drummond Willis 
Frazier Gregory Beatty Sheen Richardson 
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until they received national recognition. Based some- 
what upon the 47 Workshop at Harvard, the Howard Uni- 
versity Players designed and made their own costumes 
and scenery and wrote a number of the plays which they 
produced. Their idea is the development of Negro Drama 
and the National Negro Theatre. As chairman of the 
National Student Committee, he led the successful fight 
for the Fort Des Moines Officers Training Camp. He 
was Commissioned First Lieutenant at Des Moines and 
was stationed as battery commander of the 349th Field 
Artillery at Camp Dix, New Jersey. Later se was as- 
signed as Adjutant to Major J. E. Spingarn in the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Bureau of the War Department. He 
was transferred to Howard University §S. A. T. C. and 
ended his military career at Camp Dodge. , 


Mr. Gregory received his academic training at Willis- 
ton Academy, Easthampton, Mass., and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. At Harvard he was a member of the Varsity 
Football, Track and Debating Teams; he was also elected 
a member of the Delta Sigma Rho honorary debating fra- 
ternity. His graduate studies have continued at Columbia 


I WILL gladly serve as a judge in the play contest 
referred to in your letter—Robert Benchley. 


I will be very happy to serve upon the jury in connec- 
tion with your contest—Henry Goddard Leach. 


* 


I am refusing every such offer, from other people, and 
am trying hard to cut down on outside activities. But 
I cannot refuse this request, and shall be glad to serve, 
if it will be useful to you, on the jury to award prizes. 
—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Indeed I am interested in the work of the younger 
Negro writers and I shall be glad to serve as one of the 
judges in awarding the Opportunity prize. 

—wW itter Bynner. 


* * 
Yes, if I am not too late, I shall be very happy to 


serve as one of the judges in the essay contest. 
—Van Wyck Brooks. 


* * 
I shall be glad to serve on the committee you mention. 
—Fannie Hurst. 
I shall be glad to serve on the play committee. 
—Alexander W oollcott. 
I have your letter asking if I will serve as a member of 
the Committee of Judges for the award of the prizes of- 


fered by Opportunity to the younger Negro writers. I 
shall be very glad to serve—James Weldon Johnson. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


University. In 1918 he married and is the father of a 
daughter and three sons. Recently he resigned his posi- 
tion at Howard to become Supervisor of Schools in 
Atlantic City, N. J., at the Indiana Avenue School. 

Edwin Drummond Sheen is starting his second year 
as a member of the editorial staff of the weekly college 
paper published at James Millikin University in Decatur, 
Ill, and he has been named as literary editor of the Year 
Book. He is among the honor students in the School of 
Liberal Arts. His English professor writes. “It seems to 
us here at the University that he is a young man of un- 
usual mental endowment and of real literary gift. . . He 
has one constant factor as a writer which seems to me of 
inestimable value—he almost never fails to grasp the in- 
voluntary attention of the reader.” 


Blanche A. Beatty is Executive Secretary of the Tampa, 
Fla., Urban League. She is active in women’s club work, 
both with the National Federation of Colored Women's 
Club and with the Florida State Federation, in which 
organizations she holds high office. She is also a lec- 
turer for the Republican National Committee. 


None could be more in sympathy with the aims 
of the younger Negro writers than I am but, un- 
fortunately ...my plans, unless there be some 
unforeseen obstacle, are to go abroad early in the 
fall and travel about for four to six months. So I 
couldn't be much use to you. But if anything should 
come up to change my schedule, I will be only too 
glad to let you know and serve then if you still 
have any use for me.—Eugene O'Neill. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 

Of Opportunity, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1924. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a notary in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Charles S. Johnson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the Publication Opportunity and that the follow- 
ing 1s, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a_ true 


statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44 Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 


to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, are: Publisher, Dept. of Research and Investigations 
of National Urban League; Editor, Charles S. Johnson; Manag 
Editor, Charles S. Johnson; Business Manager, none; 127 East 
23rd Street, New York City, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: not a stock corporation, the official organ 
of a social service organization,—National Urban League. Exec. 
Sec., E. K. Jones. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owrfling or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

Charles S. Johnson, Editor. 
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